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THE ODD TRICK LOST. 


HERE is an old story of a predatory Scotchman who, being caught 

by the proprietor onthe top of his garden wall, was asked, somewhat 
peremptorily, where he was going, to which interrogatory he replied, 
with admirable discretion, “Bock again.” What the Opposition 
were about on Tuesday night is a question on which people may 
have their own opinions, but the account they will choose to give of it 
js that they were only going bock again. If you chance, while looking 
jato a shop window, to find a gentleman’s hand in your pocket, you 
will always find that in a fit of pure absence of mind it had accidentally 
strayed into the position in which you have detected it. The injured 
innocence of the Tory party at the present moment is very much of 
this description. We are now assured that the Walpole amendment 
was the most harmless thing in the world—nothing could have been 
further from the intentions of the little society assembled by Lord 
Derby than to cause the Government the smallest uneasiness. ‘The 
determination of Lord Palmerston to treat the matter as a question 
of confidence was a stale trick and an empty ‘menace. Two days 
after the discomfiture of the Coalition conspiracy, the Morning 
Herald writes, “ The threat of rejecting Mr. Walpole’s amendment 
as one of want of confidence was a most unwarrantable stratagem. 

. . . It was never intended as an expression of want of confidence. 
Surely there could be no harm in declaring, an adhesion to this 
bold and intelligible financial policy. Undoubtedly it ought not 
to involve the dissolution of any honest and able Government.” 
This is the language of the retreating Scotchman ; but let us see 
what the same ingenious print said on the morning of the day upon 
which the success of the Derbyite “ plant” was anticipated. 

On Tuesday morning, the Morning /erald, in contemplation of the 
success of Mr. Walpole’s amendment, writes, “If the Whigs shall 
feel that it is impossible to hold office after a deliberate condemnation 
of their policy, we trust the Conservatives will be prepared to accept 
all the responsibility of their position.” The Standard of the same 
date is not less explicit as to its hopes and wishes. “If Mr. Walpole’s 
amendment be carried, as we hope and believe it will be, the country 
will receive a substantial guarantee for the performance of a specific 
engagement ; and, if there “be any limit to the Whig appetite for 
humiliation, the power to effect retrenchment will pass into the hands 
of men who will,” &ec. &c. 

We will venture to ask what would have been the language of 
Tory politicians and Tory journals if Lord Palmerston had accepted 
adefeat upon his own resolutions, and acquiesced in the success of 
Mr. Welpole’s amendment ? How much more should we have heard 
onthe topics of “appetite for humiliation,” and “administrations 
"pon sufferance ?” It is all very well for Lord Derby to prolong the 
“xistence of a precarious ministry by such expedients as were resorted 
° when Lord Ellenborough was thrown overboard; but Lord 
Palmerston is not the man to hold office on such terms. The object 
of the Opposition, whatever they may now find it convenient to pre- 
vine was, if possible, to eject the Government, and, if not, to 
P > tate them. They have succeeded in neither, and the only result 
ee wa ill-judged and discreditable mancuvre has been to cover 
ry with ridicule, and to secure to the object of their 
ae a rilliant triumph at their expense. N ever was there 
cs “ as in the hoisting of Mr. Disraeli with his own 

- The mine which he had so carefully prepared has 












maturely exploded, and left his own batteries in ruins and his 
trenches exposed. 

The catastrophe of the monkey, which outlived all the mischief, 
can give no one any sensation but that of universal satisfaction and 
amusement. For the poor cat whose paws have been singed in the 
operation, we confess we reserve a little compassion. Poor Mr. 
Walpole is the Oliver Twist of the “Old Gentleman’s” parlour. 
His well-meaning innocence is strangely at variance with the parts 
he is occasionally called upon to play. He is sent out under the 
auspices of the “Artful Dodger” on a “prigging” expedition, and does 
not awake to the horror of his position till he finds himself actually 
guilty of felony. The very excellence of his intentions and simplicity 
of his character renders him a valuable accessory in a plot where it is 
necessary to save appearances. He seems to be kept by Mr. Disraeli 
as an expert housebreaker keeps a small boy to put in at a small 
hole and open the door for the gang. Even he was found out. The 
inmates could hardly find it in their hearts to be harsh towards the little 
innocent offender. It may be asked, if the Opposition were in earnest, 
why did not Mr. Disraeli move the amendment himself? But this 
would have been a straightforward proceeding, quite alien to that 
Mr. Disraeli knew very well that in 
the rank and file of his party there were a large number of respectable, 
steady-going people, by no means disposed to treat the policy of the 
country as a mere game for the private advantage of the member for 


Bucks. 


consummate intriguer’s genius, 


Yet in some way or other the support of this distinctly 
honest section was necessary to the success of his scheme. A decoy 
duck must be found to lead them into his net. And no duck more 
attractive than Mr. Walpole could be found for the purpose. He, 
good easy man, is handed a nice little resolution, which is intended to 
make things all easy for the Government. He receives with implicit 
faith the solemn assurance of Lord Derby that he has no thought of 
making any disturbance ; and he trots off like a good little boy to do 
as he is bid, and carries the lighted match into the powder magazine. 
And when he starts back, aghast at his own rashness, he is surrounded 
by the sarcastic exclamations of his confederates, “Oh! ain’t he jolly 
green ?” 

The course which Lord Palmerston adopted for the defeat of this 
unworthy manceuvre was at once the courageous and wise method 
of meeting it. What might have happened if the Walpole amend- 
ment had been persisted in, it is difficult, perhaps, now to decide. On 
the whole, however, the House of Commons very fairly reflects 
public opinion, and in some way or other so dirty a proceeding 
would probably have met the fate it deserved. But even had it been 
otherwise, and the plot had succeeded, we have no hesitation in saying 
that the course of Ministers would equally have been the right one, 
If the Liberal Government was fated to succumb, it could never have 
fallen in a manner more honourable to itself or more discreditable to 
its opponents than as the victims of so barefaced a combination as 
that between Lord Derby and Mr. Bright. The cry for retrench- 
ment may be a very good thing. As our readers know, it is a sub- 
ject on which we have already, long before this discussion arose, 
But regarded as a party question it 
is one on which no section of politicians are at liberty to sit in the 
chair of the censor, or to cast the first stone. While expenditure 
was supposed to be popular, all parties tried to outbid their rivals 
in extravagances. Now they imagine economy to be coming into 
ion, they fight for the first place on the stool of repentance. Let 


expressed very definite views. 
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them repent by all means if they will, but the conversion of the 
Tory neophytes is yet too young to permit them to assume at once the 
function of persecutors. 

Mr. Disraeli, with the usual success which attends his ingenious 
devices, has managed to involve the cause which he has honoured 
with his support in as much discredit as it was capable of sus- 
taining. Economy is always a good thing, and at this moment 
retrenchment may be a very necessary one. But Mr. Disraeli, 
having assumed their championship, has managed to present both 
the one and the other in a light which must make them odious both 
to the sympathies and the pride of the English nation. He has laid 
down, as the first and essential condition of financial reform, the 
adoption of a policy which has been happily described as “cheap and 
nasty.” Humiliation at home and servility abroad are the terms upon 
which Mr. Disraeli offers us his budget of retrenchment. We will 
venture to predict that at this price he will find few bidders in the 
English nation. In this he is consistent with the whole antecedents of 
his political career. His scheme is founded on no settled conception 
of principle or policy ; it is a mere temporary device to wound a 
political adversary and to attach the opposing party. Mr. Disraeli 
no more believes in Retrenchment than he did in Protection. But 
he thinks he may make the passions of politicians suit his turn 
under the one pretence as he did under the other. The consequences 
of this utter absence of political conviction or even of political 
sympathies are apparent in the whole of his career. Mr, Disraeli 
has been now more than a quarter of a century in active political 

| life, and has had in some respects a marvellous personal success, 
yet, though he has been for years the leader of a powerful 
party, if he were to die to-morrow he would not leave a name con- 
nected with the settlement of any single political question. Lord 
Grey, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Russell, and Lord Palmerston will all 
be remembered in connection with the various questions which they 
have conducted to a successful termination. Of Mr. Disraeli no 
more memory will remain than of the conjuror who has packed up 
his tricks when the gaping audience have left the theatre and gone 
about their usual avocations. This is the style of thing which might 
amuse a French Chamber, but it does not suit an English Parlia- 
ment. The House of Commons will cheer the man who treats it to 
epigrams, but it will only follow the man whom it trusts. It is 
impossible to trust a man, who, by turns, is ready to profess any- 
thing, but who, it is perfectly obvious, in reality does not believe one 
thing more than another. English interests, foreign affairs, the 
defence of the country, finance, ecclesiastical establishments, the 
education of the people—all these are nothing to him but the 
counters with which he plays his game. They are so many entries in 
the race, which he backs and “ pets” in turn, just as it suits his 
betting-book. 


THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE AND HALF-PAY. 
ine are those officers who are related to the nobility, and 


whom accordingly his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge 
delights to honour. The friendless subaltern, who, in a boyish freak, 
brings discredit on himself, is compelled to sell out, or else is broken. 
Far other is the fate that awaits the colonel, whose negligence or 
incompetence has brought his regiment to the verge of insubordina- 
tion. He is dismissed to the green pastures of half-pay, and the 
curtain falls on him to the accompaniment of the softest music which 
the Horse Guards can provide. It is true that there is a Royal 
warrant which limits the numbers of those on whom half-pay is to be 
bestowed ; and that no provision is made for the glorification of those 
brilliant officers who misgovern regiments with ¢clat. The Duke of 
Cambridge makes no more of this Royal warrant than a boa con- 
strictor would of swallowing a blanket. There must be exceptional 
cases, says his Royal Highness, holding the Army List in one hand 
and waving Dod’s Peerage in the other. There must be exceptional 
cases, echoes the Secretary of War, with the air of an historian and 
philosopher, who remembers both that human nature is frail and that 
the centurions in the Roman army were appointed partly according 
to merit, but partly also according to size. It does not do to push a 
rule to an extreme, repeats a chorus of general officers at Boodle’s 
and White’s, and the United Service, and the Portland, looking very 
solemnly out of their club-windows on the civilians underneath. 
And all the colonels and heutenant-colonels and majors, who hang 
about the Horse Guards and the War Office, and all the friends 
of Colonel Bentinck, and all their acquaintances in Pall-mall, bow 
down with one accord and exclaim that his Royal Highness never 
is in the wrong, and that there are and always will be exceptional 
cases. 

Knowing the constitution and the little weaknesses of the Horse 
Guards, we are not at all surprised that if there are to be exceptional 
cases, a gentleman who will some day be Duke of Portland is to be 
one. The Royal warrant about half-pay should be formally altered 
to meet these melancholy and inevitable cases of aristocratical mis- 
conduct. The Duke of Cambridge is bound to think twice before he 
damns a person of Colonel Bentinck’s quality. The half-pay circle 
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will be a pleasant one if the system of admission is cones 
present footing. An honourable and reverend academica] ay — ita 
is said to have remarked about one of the celebrities of hjs oa 
sity, that he was of stupendous merit but poor extraction, - 
half-pay list accordingly will contain two classes of officers who “ie 
and will be provided for,—those of stupendous merit and poor ext we 
tion, and those of poor merit and stupendous extraction, - 
ordinary person will have to fight his way to it through twenty-f * 
years of hard service, unless he has the luck to be wounded on th, 
battle-field. A nobleman and gentleman has only to misbehaye : 
he is put upon it at once. The excuse given for this atrocious og 
by those who are responsible is so remarkable, that it is astonishing 
how a Liberal House of Commons can tolerate it. It is saiq the 
his Royal Highness will never be able to shelve those whom jt - 
desirable to shelve, unless he can shelve them comfortably, and , 
the public expense. This is the second time that the fine sensibilitin 
of the Duke of Cambridge have been made an excuse for keeping . 
an abuse. Promotion by merit is not to be sanctioned for feay the 
Commander-in-Chief should find a difficulty in selecting the proper 
men to promote. It is now suggested that half-pay is to be employs 
for softening the fall of those whom his Royal Highness woyjj 
otherwise feel it disagreeable to cashier. This is consulting the foc), 
ings of the Executive with a vengeance. We can quite understay, 
that the first impression of the Horse Guards, on hearing of a gross 
piece of impropriety among field ofticers, is, that it is “ deuced awkwanj,” 
The feeling is one which does equal honour to their heads and hearts 
3ut it is not the business of the House of Commons to be tendo 
upon the subject. Pleasant as it is for Colonel Bentinck, if he js t, 
be extinguished, to be extinguished in a shower of gold, and pleasay; 
as it is for everybody to be able to think that his disgrace is maj. 
easy to himself and to his relations, we wonder whether the sam 
regard would have been shown for Captain Robertson if the finding 
of the Dublin court-martial had been confirmed. We have oy: 
doubts whether he would have been cushioned so delicately. 


It is evident that the military authorities are unwilling to have 
these jobs—for that is their true name—submitted to the criticism of 
the House of Commons. General Peel, in a moment of military 
audacity, avowed as much last Saturday. Parliament, forsooth, is 
not to interfere within the sacred precincts of the Horse Guard, 
We never heard of a pretension so untenable, or one which deserves 
flagellation at the hands of the Liberal party more thoroughly. We 
should like to know who pays for that expensive functionary, the 
Duke of Cambridge, and for the organization of the army! Itis 
intolerable that we should be told that the country must find all thi 
money, but must not criticise the manner in which it is spent. Wher 
did General Peel learn this extremely unconstitutional theory! I: 
is of a piece with the assertion that Royal warrants are to be set aside 
at the pleasure of the War Office. Sir Cornewall Lewis, with proper 
manliness, has taken the responsibility of the recent decision in 
Colonel Bentinck’s case upon himself. None know better than Si 
Cornewall Lewis that it is the duty of the House to watch carefully 
transactions of this nature ; and that he himself must expect te bx 
severely criticised for any way in which he exercises the Royal pr 
rogative. The sympathy which we can give to members of thi 
extreme Radical party is usually limited ; but Mr. Coninghams 
assault upon the War-oftice deserves the support of all Liberal 
Members, whether they sit on the ministerial benches or below the 
gangway. These things ought not to be, and must not be hushed up 
Four hundred thousand pounds a year is expended upon the half-yey 
of the British army. It is not too large a sum to give for rewaritg 
real merit and distinction. But we have no notion of sitting still ant 
seeing it paid over to the Bentincks of the service. Least of all have 
we any notion of being quieted by any martinet theories tht 
civilians are to hold their tongues. 

Everybody knows what putting a future Duke on_half-pay ret 
signifies. It means that he is to be kept in otiose retirement till the 
matter is blown over. Then he will re-appear, in all his glory,” 
some distant scene, and take the command of some unfortuni 
division of the British army. As it was with Lord Cardigat— 
as it was with Windham and Anson,—so it will be with Bent 
So far from believing that Colonel Bentinck is annihilated, we belier 
that he will long live, to annihilate perhaps, some day, @ brigade « 
division of his own. When the disorders of the Fourth Dragy® 
are forgotten, he will come back from the long exile of the whist-til - 
like Garibaldi from Caprera, and the Duke of Cambridge ™™ * 
longer blush to think that a member of the aristocracy 's we 2 
his intellect in the inglorious inactivity of club-life. There 1s 20%" 
that he may not hope. The career of fortune is not closed to 
He may rise to the highest military honours and to many thous 
pounds a year. Another Crimean war would bring all these “/ 
pay butterflies upon the stage as radiant and glorious as eve 
such a system as this we appear to be committed, thanks to t re 
tude of the Liberals. It is idle to propose general resolutions * 
retrenchment, and to sit still with folded arms when expeDs". 
such as Colonel Bentinck’s retirement are openly perpetrate! * 
upheld—to their shame be it spoken—by a Liberal Ministry. 
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» insecure. 
e and delay. 


» years, Though the unprofessional reader may not enter fully into 
| the reasons that make this tedious historical research a necessary 
© consequence of certain unfortunate rules of equity laid down two or 
: three centuries ago, he knows, as a matter of fact, how it is carried 
> out in practice. 
» ments written on skins of parchment. 
keeping and not for reading, a short history or abstract, written in 
> « legible manner, is prepared from them on the occasion of every sale 
| or transfer, 
Sthe original deeds, 


Pchaser has thus carried back his investigations to the beginning of the 
>entury, and satisfied himself that the title is good, there is no mode 
e! preserving a binding record of the fact ; but in every subsequent 









» any other instance where so great an amount of valuable labour is 





oP tediately on the owners of land, it is the interest of the State that 
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THE LAND TRANSFER BILL. 
i question as to simplifying the Transfer of Land, which has 


heen so often before the public, was once more opened in the 
House of Commons by the debate on Monday night, on the bill of 
the Lord Chancellor and the two bills of Lord Cranworth. These 
pills were all allowed to pass their second reading ; but Sir Hugh 
(airns made an emphatic protest against several of the main 
features of that of the Lord Chancellor, and announced his intention 
»f moving, at the next stage of the proceedings, that it be referred to 
, select committee. Though the effect of this may possibly be to 
»revent the passing of the measure in the present session, there seem 
to be good grounds for adopting such @ course, 

First, here are three bills proposing different plans for effecting 
che same object. It cannot serve any good purpose to pass them all. 
The two bills of Lord Cranworth propose to attain the same end as 
the single bill of the Lord Chancellor. It will produce confusion 
instead of simplicity to have two modes of obtaining a declaration of 
‘itle, and two or three modes of preserving a record of it. To pass 
these conflicting measures would be merely a confession of weakness, 
and of a want of ability to come to a decision as to the best mode of 
dealing with this important subject. This is the very case in which 
reference to a select committee would be desirable, with the view of 
« combining the provisions of these several bills as to have a single 
eficient measure. But there is an additional reason for avoiding 
haste in passing the bill of the Lord Chancellor. If a bill which 
requires no new machinery for its working turn out a failure, there is 
no loss incurred, except the addition of a useless Act to the statute- 
hook ; but the scheme of the Lord Chancellor requires the appoint- 
sent of a registrar and a number of subordinate officers, and reason- 
able care should be taken that the machinery can be worked, before 
the country is committed to this expense. The suspicions that were at 
first entertained as to the feasibility of parts of the scheme are con- 
firmed by a further examination of its details ; and if these should 
turn out to be correct, the country would be saddled with a number 
of new officials for whom there would be no occupation. Nor does the 
manner in which the Lord Chancellor has thought fit to exercise his 
patronage under the Bankruptcy Act of last session—partivuiarly in 
the matter of registrars—encourage the belief that any new patronage 
will be used for merely public ends. 

The evils to be remedied are now so well known from the repeated 
discussions of the subject, that the public can readily form an opinion 
how far the scheme of ‘the Lord Chancellor is likely to supply a 
remedy, Every one is aware that the delay and expense attending | 
every sale and transfer of land form the chief grounds of complaint. 
The insecurity of title, though often referred to, can hardly be con- 
sidered as an evil of much moment, as, practically, titles are not 
Every one is also aware what is the cause of this expense 

It arises from those peculiar legal doctrines which 
make it necessary for a purchaser to go through a retrospective 
history of all the dealings with the property for a period of sixty 


Every bit of land has its history recorded in docu- 
As these were intended for 


r . . e ° 

This is examined by the purchaser, and compared with 
: Finally, every birth, death, marriage, or other 
lact stated in the abstract, requires to be proved. Even when a pur- 


es } on : . . 
aling with the property, though made the very next day, similar 
xpensive and cumbrous investigations must be repeated. The whole 





Mt the previous labour is thrown away, and the same tedious process | 
‘peated by a different set of persons. It would be difficult to point 


mployed for no good purpose whatever. Though the expense falls 


0 cl 


ass should be employed in absolutely unprofitable labour, and it 
p BOT surprising that the public should grow tired of this labour of' | 
syphus, and begin to exclaim against a system which allows the 
one to roll back as soon as it has reached the top. 
tis clear that no measure will be of any avail that does not put 
gry to this retrospective investigation. Yet it is a remarkable 
t that every plan proposed previous to 1853 left this evil quite 
irae a., = favourite scheme WAS a registry of assurances that 
» geared ann 's and other instruments affecting the title. . ut this 
7 pearced against the loss or suppression of deeds. The whole 
cae ee examining, and verifying, the abstract would go | 
actly as before ; the only difference being that the history would 
— —_ the pages of the register instead of from the original | 
ally leas —_ scheme was finally condemned a few years ago as | 
y macequate to supply a remedy for the evils complained of, | 








and since then attention has been turned to what has been termed a 
registration of titles. The bill of the Lord Chancellor embraces two 
quite distinct objects. It provides, in the first place, a mode of 
examining and declaring the title of an owner of land, and next a mode 
of recording the result of that investigation, and of the subsequent 
changes in the title. In theory, the bill is complete. If the machinery 
will work, the owner of land on the register will be able at any time 
to go to the registrar and obtain from him a certificate or short state- 
ment of the exact state of the existing ownership, which will be con- 
clusive against all the world, and with which a purchaser may there- 
fore safely deal without the necessity of any retrospective investiga- 
tion. The mode in which it is proposed to work the scheme requires 
careful examination. ‘The first part, which relates to the declaration 
of title, has already been adopted in Ireland with the most signal 
success. The Landed Estates’ Court examines the title of any person 
who makes application to it on an intended sale of his lands, and gives 
to the purchaser a clear title. By writing his name on a piece of paper, 
the purchaser has a statutory title against the whole world, thereby 
doing away with the necessity of any future retrospective investigations 
above that point. The experience of several years in Lreland shows 
that this first step is a feasible one, and that even by itself, without 
any ulterior system of registration, it is most beneficial. But it may 
well be questioned whether the Lord Chancellor, in borrowing this 
part of his scheme, has not spoiled it. It is worked in Ireland by 
means of a judge of authority ; it is to be worked in England by a 
registrar and a number of chief clerks, This machinery is required 
by the system of registration which forms the other part of his bill; 
and it is to be feared that, for the sake of this second part of his 
scheme, which most people now consider impracticable, he has sacri- 
ficed the efficiency of the first, the feasibility and advantage of which 
have been demonstrated by experience. 


We have no intention of undervaluing the importance of the 
object aimed at in the second part of the Lord Chancellor’s bill. It 
is clear, indeed, that any measure which stops at the point attained 
in Ireland is incomplete. In the course of a few years the title must 
again become obscure, from the great number of subsequent transac- 
tions, and it becomes necessary to carry back the investigation to the 
point at which the statutory title was conferred. Some mode of 
registration, by which the record of the title can be kept up, with 
the view of showing its state at any moment, is necessary to complete 
the scheme. The Commission of 1857, after maturely considering 
the point, recommended the adoption of a plan analogous to that of 
the registration of stock. The persons whose names are on the 
register were to have conclusive power to dispose of the property, and 
the interests of the beneficiaries were to be protected by a system of 
caveats. These persons would incur no greater danger than those 
who own stock or shares, and they would be precisely in the same 
position as the beneficiaries, or cestuis que trust, under a settlement, 
in which the trustees have, in certain events, a power of sale at their 
own discretion. The land itself could always be simply and cheaply 
transferred, and, as far as the interest of the State 1s concerned in 
having land readily available for commercial purposes, the object 
would be completely attained. But the Lord Chancellor is not con- 
tent with such an amount of registration. The Commissioners, and, 
following them, Sir Hugh Cairns, proposed to register the fee-simple 
only, and certain incumbrances and leases, these being the interests 
that are most usually the subject of sales. But the owners of life 
estates, and other partial interests in the land, and of beneficial inte- 
rests, may also wish to sell, and why should they not also have the 
benefit of the register + Accordingly the Lord Chancellor proposes 
to register the existing ownership, or, in other words, all the owners, 
however numerous and however partial their several interests. This 
scheme is more complete, but the difficulty is in working it. How does 
the Lord Chancellor propose to effect it! When land has once been 
placed on the register, everything affecting it afterwards—wills, settle- 
ments, mortgages—is to be sent to the registrar. This officer is to make 
a précis or summary of these instruments, and place it on the register, 
and not only this, but he must combine the effect of these instru- 
ments with those previously existing, so as to be able at any time to 
reduce the existing state of the title to a simple statement, in order 
to give a certificate of the actual ownership. This summary of the 
this certificate are intended to be conclusive, otherwise 
nothing whatever would be gained, and it would be necessary for the 
purchaser himself to examine all the deeds back to the point at which 
a statutory title had been conferred. Points of the greatest difficulty 
will often occur in the construction of these instruments, and it is 
most objectionable that an officer not holding the rank of a judge 
so important. In such cases, 
however, the registrar is to have the liberty of referring such points 
to the Court of Chancery for decision. The probability is that he 
will never decide upon a question of difficulty himself, and the par 
ties will have to incur the expense of litigation, or if they decline to 
have the point judicially decided, the instrument may be registered 
in full. Itis clear that at this point the scheme of the Lord Chan- 
cellor completely breaks down, and degenerates into the exploded 
system of a registration of deeds. Unless the registrar is ready at 
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any moment to give a short certificate of the existing ownership | 
which will supersede the necessity of a retrospective investigation, | 
there is nothing valuable in the second part of the Lord Chancellor's 
scheme. Now, as long as there is on the title an instrument on 
which the registrar declines to put a construction, it is clear that such 
a certificate cannot be furnished, and the purchaser must recur to the 
expensive and cumbrous method of investigation of which it was the 
object to get rid. 








THE VOLUNTEER COURT-MARTIAL AT LIVERPOOL. 


HERE has been a great run of late upon courts-martial. We have 
had a military investigation of some notoriety at Dublin, which 
lasted, according to a recent article in the Cornhill Magazine, longer 
than the causes célébres of Palmer, Smethurst, Madeline Smith, and 
Rush, all taken together. The case in the 11th Dragoons is only 
just concluded. There are rumours of strange doings in the 2nd Life 
Guards ; and, finally, the commercial and military world of Liver- 
pool are on the tenter hooks of expectation as to the decision in a 
court of inquiry that has been recently sitting on a Volunteer officer 
in the Adelphi Hotel of that flourishing seaport. There is something 
novel in this case. It is to all intents and purposes a trial for a 
breach of military duty. Its object is to investigate two charges 
preferred against one Volunteer officer by another Volunteer officer, 
and it is carried on by direction of the Lord Lieutenant of the county 
of Lancashire. The prosecutor is Major J. R. Tinley, the accused 
appears as Captain J. Maxwell, and the charges are of a singular 
character. The first charge is (we quote the Liverpool Dat/y Post) 
—For having in a letter dated the 30th April, 1862, in reply to a 
communication from the commanding officer, Major R. J. Tinley, 
5th Liverpool Rifle Brigade, requesting him to take command of the 
regiment during Major Tinley’s absence in London, refused to do so, 
—such conduct being highly irregular, subversive of all discipline, and 
at variance with Her Majesty’s regulations. The second charge is— 
For having in a letter dated 8th May, 1862, in reply to one from 
his commanding officer of the 7th instant, refused to state 
what drills it would be convenient for him to attend, and intro- 
ducing as an excuse irrelevant matters calculated to subvert 
good order and discipline in the regiment. Such are the accusa- 
tions for which Captain Maxwell stands arraigned. The full bearings 
of the case are as follows :—Major Tinley, a gentleman we believe 
of some eminence among the cotton brokers of the Liverpool Exchange, 
was in command of the Volunteer Rifle Brigade in Liverpool. He 
found himself called upon to “ go to London for the opening of the 
Exhibition.” Before starting, he wrote a letter to Captain Maxwell, 
a general broker of considerable reputation, explaining to him that as 
he was senior captain he would be called upon to command the distin- 
guished body of warriors during the absence of their major. So much 
officially. In addition, Major Tinley seemed to think it necessary to 
improve the occasion, and read Captain Maxwell a moral lecture on 
his conduct as a man and an officer. He accordingly added the 
following telling passage :—‘ In conclusion, I beg you to consider 
the responsible position you hold, and hope you will cheerfully assist 
in promoting the progress and efficiency of the Liverpool Rifle 
Brigade. I mention this because I am anxious that you should refrain 
from expressions of opinion which must tend to injure the brigade, 
for in canvassing and questioning the acts of your field officers you 
introduce one of the worst features of our late company organization 
into a consolidated regiment, quite contrary to all regulation.” This 
naturally put Captain Maxwell on his mettle. You cannot burn the 
candle at both ends, neither can you in one breath imperiously 
command a gentleman who has long done a considerable business in 
tallow to look after “skeleton drill,” and give him moral advice on his 
responsibilities in the next. Captain Maxwell had in the mean time 
sent in his papers, and with an unoflicer-like mixture of irony 
and candour informed Major Tinley that he could not honourably 
take the command, until he received the answer which he expected in 
reply to his letter of resignation. To this Major Tinley, who had 
now returned from the opening of the Exhibition, replied in very 
reproachful terms. He was surprised that Captain Maxwell had 
refused to take the command of the corps while his superior officer 
was enjoying himself in London. He sincerely trusted he would, see 
the necessity of setting an example to others of compliance with 
regimental rules. He calculates upon his assistance in carrying the 
regiment through the preliminary course of instruction, and wishes 
to know which of three sets of drills, ordered for certain evenings of 
the week, it will be convenient for him to attend. Captain Maxwell 
replies with Spartan brevity :— 
“My dear Major Tinley, 


“Until Major Johnstone’s affair is settled, I am unable to say what drills it 


will be convenient for me to attend. “Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) “James MAXWELL.” 


It seems that Major Johnstone had been paid adjutant of the regi- 
ment ; and in consequence of some difficulties with Major Tinley had 


camp of the Liverpool Volunteer Brigade. There were 





been removed from that post. Disunion in consequence pervaded the 


i 


~ 


some who would only follow the major, and some a es 
Only 


follow the adjutant, and Captain Maxwell sided with the lat. 
Resignations had been sent in ; some had been accepted, sg Meer, 
been refused, and Captain Maxwell's case was in suspension, r he 
at this period that Major Tinley went to the Exhibition, on }j. A 
from which he called a Court of Inquiry upon the conduc on 
subordinate. There was a bastard decorum about the whole oh 
ings that must have created a profound impression in a we 
circles. The account of the case reads like a combination of og ee 
Bailey trial and a young lady’s idea of a court-martial depicted ; . 
fourth-rate military novel. The prisoner is censured for not g alg 
ing in uniform, is generally bullied until he commences his a 
while the prosecutor, who is treated with respect at the beginntes ? 
mercilessly snubbed at the end, and told not to make i : 
statements. The speech in defence has the merit of being totally fre 
from the incoherent periods that distinguished the oration of Colone! 
Fraser of the 11th ; but in other respects it is remarkable chief fo 
an ejaculatory and rather jerky style of rhetoric, and a penceatin i 
which he appeals to the Court of Inquiry as “ officers, gentlemer, 
and Englishmen.” 


The decision in this case has not yet been published, Uniti] ¢},, 
solemn hour arrives when it will be made known, we would not j» 
the world prejudge the case, but we may state roughly our gener) 
opinion that both the parties implicated are to blame. Captain 
Maxwell was distinctly wrong in not taking command during 
the absence of Major Tinley, and before his resignation },; 
been accepted. Major Tinley was wrong for leaving his regime; 
when it was in an unsettled state, and more particularly for bring. 
ing this case before a public court of inquiry instead of settlixy 
it privately. If Major Tinley was aware that Captain Maxwell hai 
sent in his papers—and he does not attempt to prove that he was no; 
aware of it,—then he was not entitled to go off on a pleasure excursiq; 
until the interim command of the regiment was definitely settle 
The Great Exhibition of 1862 could have been opened without thy 
presence of Major Tinley, but, apparently, the Liverpool Rit 
Volunteers could not be commanded in his absence. A man oi 
such terrible military enthusiasm should never have deserted his 
regiment in its need. We hardly like to dwell upon another featur 
in the case, which is, the absurdity of a man playing the martinet ix 
a Volunteer regiment of city merchants. The two ideas of cour. 
martial and a voluntary system are absolutely incompatible wha 
the Volunteer army is not out on service. Suppose the (Cour 
finds Captain Maxwell guilty of both charges libelled agains 
him, what will they do? Will they put that eminent general broke 
into an extemporized blackhole in the Adelphi Hotel, and feed hin 
on bread and water? Will they deprive him of his rank of captan 
and make him a subaltern, or will they cashier him? If they pu: 
him under restraint we suppose the gallant captain will promptly « 
in the aid of the police, and if they degrade bim he will resign, avi 
if they cashier him he will be saved the trouble of resigning. Ts 
whole affair is very ludicrous, and can have but one effect. Itc 
do no earthly good, and may do harm, 

It is exceedingly desirable that the Volunteer army show! 
be made as efficient as possible, but martinet discipline WL. 
not bring that about. It is not possible to bring any be 
a very exceptional body of civilians into the same state © 
efficiency as a military body. Only Lord Elcho and the ® 
sanguine among the Volunteers can look for that. Unles 
man is thoroughly interested in the profession of arms he will 1 
become a perfect soldier, Stock-brokers and merchants can” 
expected to give up all the time that they have for relaxation » 
study of drill. Under the pressure of a temporary excitement p 
may devote themselves to such embarrassing gymnastics. But (urs 
quiet times men will not spend their fine summer evenings 1! leat 
ing the goose-step, unless their patriotism, or their sense of duty, # 
their love of uniform, is more deeply implanted in their breasts ™ 
it is in the average of mortals. The Volunteer movement has We 
one of the grandest events in our modern history. _ Its effect ree 
has been much greater than many of us are aware. It dispelles ® 
moment the French idea of the shopkeeper nation. Our neighi™ 
were astounded at the enormous army that sprang up so sudden} 
spread their astonishment by means of their own newspapers 
whole of Europe. At home it has done a great deal of good ae 
in arousing a certain latent taste for soldiering throughout theo” 
and in teaching a multitude of Englishmen to take an mtr” 
rifle-shooting who, before the movement, had never hand! 
All this it has done. 


ed af 
? 


And there is a great deal that it may ® ‘ 
it is rightly managed. But if we attempt to coerce gentleme 
are occupied in their professions, to make a regular business "" 
ought to be a voluntary offering ; if we threaten them 2 ” 
them offensively before the public, as Mr. Tinley has jt”. 
the case of Mr. Maxwell, and if we thus subject them  "” 
observations on the part of a Court of Inquiry, we simp? 
discredit upon the whole service, and prevent it being 5° val? 
it may be and as it ought to be. 
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THE MILITARY SITUATION IN AMERICA. 




















y T seems that two great battles must be fought between the 
. | Federals and the Confederates before the close of the present 
oI campaign : and these events have so long been imminent that many 
AS eople are getting impatient at the delay. It has long been obvious 
mM that the real struggle now is for the Border States, and the threaten- 
is ing sition of Jefferson Davis in the east, and Generals Beauregard and 
d. Bragg in the west, renders it absolutely impossible for the Federals to 
al conclude the war without disposing of their armies. The stake for 
ld which M‘Clellan in the east, and Halleck in the west, are playing, is 
sh a great one. If either of them fails, the chances are that the war 
ar. aust either be prolonged over another winter, or that the North 
th must accept the terms dictated by the South. It is the imperative 
ys duty therefore of these officers to postpone the great crisis until the 
ms very last moment, so that every disposable man may be in the field 
a when the great battle is delivered, and every preparation may be 
me made to ensure a victory. Delay is the object of the Confederates ; 
"i and, except making sudden and vigorous attacks upon isolated 
— columns in the hope of crushing them by overwhelming forces, it is 
leu, clear that they must stand upon the defensive. The Federals 
have the initiative. It remains for them to dislodge the Con- 
ih federates from their entrenched positions at Richmond and at 
for Corinth. To do this will require no common skill and no common 
eral courage : and therefore it is neither just nor reasonable in European 
tain critics to condemn the Northerners because they are not more rapid 
ring in their advance. Consider the matter as we may, it is impossible 
had todeny that both sides have displayed a vigour and an earnestness 
met of purpose, for which neither their friends nor their enemies gave 
cag: them credit. If at the beginning of the war it had been predicted 
thug that a civil war would be carried on between the two sections of the 
| had American Republic for more than a year,—that the North would raise 
die anarmy amounting to more than 500,000, and keep them in the field for 
— so long a period,—that after this enormous army should have taken 
ted possession of most of the cities of the seaboard, and above all of New 
it the Orleans,the Southerners would still be at Richmond, within 150 miles 
Rite of Washington, and at Corinth within 100 miles of the Mississipi, on 
ree | the borders of Tennessee,—if any man had hazarded such a prediction, 
d his it would have been considered both foolish and extravagant. The 
eavite Americans may be right or they may be wrong, but it is impossible 
sash to assert, after the events which have occurred, either that the people 
id are demoralized by the worship of Mammon, or that the form of 
whe: J government under which they have chosen to live is a failure even in 
Cour TAR the crisis of a great war. 
gana A fortnight ago we pointed out with the aid of a sketch the 
broke position which General M‘Clellan occupied in his advance upon Rich- 
ed hi mond, and explained the plan which he seemed to have laid down 
“apla H to reach his destination. That destination was Richmond; and 
ey" B® since the time at which we wrote he has gradually advanced, until, 
tly ea having crossed the Chickahominy in two columns, he is now within 
sy A B® tive miles of the capital. In the mean time the naval arsenal of 
» Th p Norfolk, which lies opposite Fortress Munroe, has been destroyed. 
[tot RA division under General Wool is in possession of Norfolk and 
—&® Suffolk ; whilst the Merrimac is blown up, and the Federal iron-clad 
shout J boats are enabled to ascend the James River. Indeed, these boats 
ne Ww. MR have already arrived within eight miles of the Virginian capital, but 
ny | > the obstructions in the river and the batteries on land have compelled 
tate (them to retire. The result is, that General M‘Clellan is left to 
ne mS HR assail the Confederates who are posted near Richmond as best he 
ules | may. The only two officers from whom he might hope for any assistance 
ill nev’ He are Banks and M‘Dowell. Banks is now said to be at Strasburg, a 
nnot * HR aplace on the west of the Blue Ridge mountains and of the Shenandoah 
nt @ ver; but his column is so weak that he is compelled to entrench 
it peo ! uniself ; whilst eastward, about ten miles, some Confederate cavalry 
it dur Mave just seized Front Royal—a station on’ the railway which passes 
in eat Hi through Manassas gap and Centreville ; so that Banks is not only 
duty, ¢ ut off from communicating with Washington by the shortest route, 
asts 2 ut he is also cut off from communicating with M‘Dowell. General 
has be M‘Dowell is still at Fredericksburg, on the Rappahannock, sixty 
ct abr les north of Richmond. Reinforcements have undoubtedly been 
elle: 2) geen by him toM‘Clellan ; but he himself has remained stationary. 'The 
eligi probability is that M‘Dowell is to remain on the Rappahannock, so as 
lent,” help in securing the lines in front of Washington, and the country 
s over etween, incase of a reverse before Richmond. The result is that 
d alre# tichmond, which lies in a valley surrounded by gentle hills, will be 
ye couse Macked by M‘Clellan, and that he is probably waiting until he has 
~ oe in every possible way for the success of the approaching 
led a5” ble. 
y dof he now turn to the west. Until within the last few weeks, 
ar a onfederate army of the west was under the command of 
s oT Suregard. It is said to be now under the command of Bragg. 
and e i first annexed sketch will show precisely the position occupied. 
ast oe ee which includes the first, shows the whole country between 
» oa Ssissippi, in the neighbourhood of Memphis, and the Tennessee 
mpl Vt. It should be observed that whilst Memphis, which is 100 
yal 46S west of Corinth, is 800 miles north of New Orleans by the 


er ; . ot Ta . 4 
and 400 miles as the crow flies, it is about 800 miles west of 





— 


Wilmington, in North Carolina. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
operations in Virginia, and in Tennessee, on the Mississippi, are quite 
disconnected. The position occupied by the Confederates is at 
Corinth. To this point every available man has been sent. The 





The Neighbourhood of Corinth. 
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The Country between the Mississippi and the Tennessee Rivers. 
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chief addition which has of late taken place is the’ division of 
General Lovell, who came up by railway from New Orleans after the 
fall of that city. Though the numbers are conjectural, they cannot 
be much less than 100,000. This army occupies what may be 
termed an entrenched camp. Their backs are toward the Missis- 
sippi, which is still in the hands of the Confederates. In fact, the 
obstructions and batteries placed by them in rear of Fort Pillow or 
Wright to oppose the advance of the Federal commander Davis de- 
scending from the North, and the difficulties encountered by Commo- 
dore Farragut, who has only reached Vicksburg, have enabled the Con- 
federates stillto retain the command of some 400 miles of the great river. 
In front of the Confederates, and occupying three quarters of a circle, 
of which Corinth is the centre, are the columns of the Federals 
under the command of Halleck, From Purdy in the North to 
Jacinto in the South the Federal columns extend, and they have now 
advanced to within three or four miles of the Confederate entrench- 
ments. ‘I'wice already the Confederates have sallied forth, and 
endeavoured to crush the separate colurmus—once when General Grant 
crossed the Tennessee, and was attacked by Deauregard at Pittsburg, 
and once when General Pope was attacked at Chester Creek, within a 
few miles of Corinth. These events have naturally rendered General 
Halleck extremely cautious: nor is he likely to make an attack until 
he is tolerably certain of success. In the meantime it is clear that 
the Confederates are getting somewhat straitened for provisions. 
Neither from the north, nor from the east, nor from the south, can 
they expect any permanent aid: indeed, their only line of retreat is 
by the south-east, and that on foot. So long as New Orleans was in 
their possession, it was possible to retreat upon that city by railway ; 
but now that that city is in the hands of the Federalists, the Confede- 
rates must either remain at Corinth, or undertake a tedious and diffi- 
cult retreat to the interior of the country. At present the Confederates 
have no means of communicating with the east by the Memphis and 
Charleston railway ; and if they are compelled to abandon Corinth, 
they must withdraw many hundred miles to the south before they 
can re-establish their communication by railway with their friends on 
the eastern seaboard. So long as they remain at Corinth, they may, 
in case of a victory, re-establish their railway communications ; and 
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therefore there is little doubt that they will, if possible, await the 
Federal attack ; though if extremely pressed by the encircling troops 
of General Halleck, they may possibly leave their entrenchments, 
and try their fortune in a general attack upon some weak point of 
the circle. 





THE “SATURDAY REVIEW” AND ITS PERSONAL IDENTITY. 

Sir Joun Cot_en—we are told in the history of Martinus Scriblerus—had 
once upon a time a pair of black worsted stockings which his maid darned so 
often with silk that they became a pair of silk stockings in the end. A terrible 
philosophical question arose whether or not they were still the same stock- 
ings. This is, perhaps, one of those points which, to borrow the expression 
of the distinguished Dundreary, “ nobody can be expected, you know, to 
know.” But it was allowed at the time that the stockings themselves, 
had they been consulted, would have decided pertinaciously in favour of 
their own identity. The problem started a hundred years ago about Sir 
John Cutler’s stockings was revived last week by the Saturday Review 
about itself. We learn from the remarks of that periodical that gossip 
has been busy with its reputation, and that a change is commonly 
reported to have come over its columns. A “ catastrophe” is supposed, 
in its own words, to have “ visited it,” and to have inflicted on it 
“a sudden and premature metempsychosis.” Under these distressing cir- 
cumstances it has made an appeal to public sympathy, and adopted the 
admirable expedient devised not a year ago in Bond-street by the estimable 
Mr. Miles, tailor and fashionable outfitter. The question that agitated 
Bond-street at that period was, whether or not Mr. Miles, tailor and fashion- 
able outfitter, made good trousers. By an ingenious artifice, with which 
we are far from reproaching him, Mr. Miles converted this interesting ques- 
tion into a controversy whether Mr. Miles had or had not removed to No. 73, 
Brook-street, Hanover-square. In the very centre of Bond-street a human 
advertising board walking slowly northwards proclaims to the metropolis 
Mr. Miles’s departure. Ten yards off a second human board walking 
as slowly towards the south “ cautions” the public against board the 
tirst. Between two announcements so contradictory and apparently so 
authentic, the minds of the passers by were distracted from the most 
material matter, and the problem where was Mr. Miles became of primary 
importance, simply because it seemed to be insoluble. The Saturday Review 
has followed the prudent and thrifty precedent of Mr. Miles. It has begun to 
assure the world that it “ has not removed ;” and with an ominous vague- 
ness, and an inexplicable anxiety, asserts that a paper’s identity must be 
unquestionable, because some of those who set it on foot write for it to the 
last. Viewed as an editorial advertisement, this proceeding is singularly 
comical. Your boots for some time back have been obstinately refusing 
to shine. Your censures one fine morning are anticipated, and you are told 
by way of apology that, whatever you may think, your boots are blackened 
with the remnants of the old original blacking, only a little watered, which 
was bought for them years ago. 

However notorious might have been the rumours to which the Saturday 
Review has chosen to refer, we should no more have thought of discussing 
them than of discussing the merits of Mr. Miles’s tailoring, had not the 
Saturday itself introduced the subject. As it has done so, we may, without 
indecorum, say that Fame, on this last occasion, has done the Saturday 
Review the ill-natured turn of investing herself with a very remarkable air of 
circumstantiality. Newspaper gossip has been carried to very undesirable 
lengths. Names have been freely mentioned where names ought never to be 
mentioned ; namely, in the columns of the contemporary press. But the 
Saturday Review, at least, might have had the good sense to be silent. Even 
if there was a prevalent idea that a portion of the strength and ability of 
that journal had recently been lost, or possibly diverted into other channels, 
the obvious way to meet it was not by following criticism into the regions 
of personal gossip. The only answer a journal can make to such reports 
is to show, by the brilliancy of its columns, that it has lost nothing that it 
cannot spare. The line our contemporary adopts is to deprecate inquiries 
after its health, and to protest that it is going on using the old original 
blacking to the last. Even if the following statement were less unsatis- 
factory, it is so irregular as to be altogether without precedent ; nor should 
it be allowed to pass without some public notice. 

“Two or three times during our brief history, a fierce civil war has raged 
among the conductors of this journal, of which we ourselves were unhappily not 
conscious, but the details of which have been carefully observed and chronicled 
by our good friends at the clubs. Recently, one of these catastrophes is sup- 
posed to have visited us, and to have inflicted on us a sudden and premature 
metempsychosis. We are informed, on good authority, that we are no longer 
ourselves, but have become somebody else. If we might be positive upon any 
subject in opposition to the wise men who know everything about everybody, we 
should venture to maintuin our own identity, and that, with two exceptions, we 
are the same ‘ we ’—although with very large additions—that first addressed the 
public six years ago. But it is not a point on which we wish to dispute with 
them, or to run the risk of spoiling the zest of their secret information. Still, 
we feel with Amphitryon’s valet, that it is embarrassing to have one’s identity 
claimed by somebody else.” 


’ 


The first thing to be remarked about this unique paragraph is that, 
assuming even the identity of a paper to depend upon the personnel of its 
staff, the Reviewer does not mae out the case he seems to wish to set up. 
No better proof can be given of the value of literary etiquette, than this 
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instance of the’ uselessness of attempting to violate it which we leu 
us. ‘To what does all amount that he ventures to tell us? He insion fore 
though he hesitates distinctly to assert what, after all, he seems je 
the public to infer—that there have been dissensions among his friend 
thereby reminding us of the hunter in Punch, who shies when ho ities ’ 
the big brook. He says, next, that “‘we’ are the same We,’ with 4 “ 
exceptions, that first addressed the public six years ago.” We are ‘ance 
gratified to hear it. It is a pleasure and an honour to have the vel a 
even for a moment, behind which any number of literary Lamas have ¢ es 
themselves. But it is obvious that to make his information really wiles 
as a contradiction, he should have made it more complete. The acco , 
is profoundly ignorant of the number of the great primeval “we ;” of » 
personal merits ; of their sex, their station, and their degree ; and ‘Nea 
quently is equally ignorant of the value of the “ two exceptions” Which : 
learn have been taken from them. It is obvious that the primeval «,.,. 
may have been very few at first, or very unequal in power. The significa, 
of the loss depends somewhat on this. In the second place, the public sill 
is profoundly ignorant how many of the original “ we” have become silent 
partners in the firm. Yet these fuller statistics would be necessary to prore 
even the writer's own plea. Perhaps the most remarkable omission js With 
reference to a class of contributors whom he dismisses in pregnant silence 
those who may not have joined till after the outset, but who may have left jj. 
company before the end. In spite, therefore, of the ostentatious confegsions ,: 
the Reviewer, it is plain that very little of the Eleusinian mysteries has es 
revezled. We do not complain that he has not revealed more. To have gon. 
so would have entailed either a further equivoque or else a serious violatic, 
of private confidences. Half revelations have a tendency to mislead, 4, 
anonymous writer does not gain much by venturing upon forbidden territor, 
just so far as will save him from being followed, in order to sugges , 
number of questionable inferences, which he shrinks very properly fry 
asserting openly. We trust that the next journal which attempts to folloy 
the bad example of the Saturday will be warned by the failure of t}: 
Saturday's attempt at half confidences. It is folly to pretend to show haji 
your hand when you cannot show it all with safety to yourself ; or to pretenj 
to treat that literary etiquette as an embarrassment which, after all, is you 
protection. 

The whole conception of a newspaper’s identity contained in the extne: 
we have given, is ludicrous enough. The Saturday Review seems to think 
that its own identity is as much a tangible and sacred thing as if it wer ; 
tail. It says that it is embarrassing to have it claimed by others ; arguing 
no doubt, upon the analogy of tails. Finally, it anticipates all unfriend 
gossip by protesting that it has got a bit of the old tail with which it startal 
six years ago, and that it has largely added to it since. A more business-lik: 
appeal to public protection we never heard. Somebody—says the Saturdy 
—has got hold of our tail. For heaven’s sake let the public recollect that its 
unfair to trifle with our tail. The sacrilegious interloper who has got his fx: 
upon our tail, is earnestly requested to take it off. We cannot write whi 
anybody is holding on by our tail. It only remains, after this, to cary 
personal advertisements a little further, and to protest against unlawii 
imitations. No connection with any other business. Beware of the w 
tradesmanlike falsehood of “It’s the same concern.” This is the origi 
vitriol establishment, and all imitations are spurious. Come early to yo 
old Reviler, which, like Mr. Miles, has not removed to Brook-str: 
Hanover-square, but is still to be found at the old quarters, construct 
sixteen-shilling trousers of the most superior kind. There is no doubt ti 
if Bond-street were placarded with ‘ sandwich” boards, bearing these an 
other similar inscriptions, it would be a great proof of an aptitude for busines 
Yet the identity of a paper is not surely a thing which can be stolen or app” 
priated like a trade-mark. It consists in the paper's vigour, ability, a 
consistency. So long as these remain, who will dare to dispute a que 
of identity? What use would it be insisting upon a shadowy identity « 
they were gone? The public, and the public alone, can be the judges # # 
identity of the kind. And if the fruit were changed, it would be very = 
consolation to us to be told that upon application at the premises we migh'* 
see the old original tree. Pedigree, after all, has not much to do with ” 
papers. The Gentleman's Magazine has only just expired. It had a 
ful genealogy. It had also an astonishing amount, we dare say, of 1e% 
The Morning Chronicle also, which so recently was carried to its long 7 
died of a lingering but sure disease. When a journal is young and bru’ 


for 


ee ° ae” ve that it is dom * 
it is popular enough. It is no use protesting in later days that it 1s do a 

a ‘ Sex c sp the Bn 
best, and that it is the same old publication. We wonder whether the * 


| additions to its stock-in-trade, of which our friendly contempory ® 


have anything to do with the change. Once there was 4 tl "a 
used to be the scourge of the literary gentlemen of the rad 
under the cover of the journalistic “ we,” take the public into er 
about private vulgarities and jokes. It is strange to see the ap | 
lion lying down and gambolling with the lambs. When we F 
an inn, says one graceful correspondent, we are taken for a pte 
this communicative travelling gentleman one of the original ey 4 
he one of the “ large additions?” To which category belongs at oi 
butor” who visits Mr. Harper Twelvetrees, and returns his oa ee p 
Saturday, by narrating his personal experiences in a similarly ogee 
We have been to Bow. We have seen Mr. Twelvetrees, the bug at 
a grass field near his house, on the occasion of a farewell to 50” 
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@ befor. conformist colonists who were to sail to New Zealand the next day. We 
hates think all Nonconformists snobs. We saw people smoking, and wished 
LOUS for to smoke ourselves. We watched the game of kiss in the ring, 
ends - and saw the ladies “turning their mouths and cheeks towards ad- 
OMES ty vancing lips, so as to afford every facility for the osculatory process. 
ith two We come home and turn the proceedings into a sort of dreary fun, and 
xtremely wind up with comic descriptions of a hymn that has to the common eye 
eil lifted nothing facetious about it, except, of course, that it isa God-speed to a few 
collected poor people who are setting sail for the Antipodes. Is this the work of the 
Valuabl, great primeeval “ we 2” Has the Saturday Review lost its identity or has it 
Iblic stil not? The presence of a few righteous men was very near preserving 
of theiy Gomorrah awhile from the Dead Salt Sea. Here and there we certainly 
1d conse. catch a strain of manly vigour, and a familiar velvet touch which remind us 
Which we that much still remains. But this is so swamped with travelling gentlemen, 
ral “ we and wash-tubs, and charity-schools and the lavender-water of Puseyism, and 
gMificance sham Liberalism and Tory cockades, that we hardly recognize our old con- 
4 —s “ Quoi! c’est vous en grande toilette! 

= Non, non, ce n’est plus Lisette. 
y ” prove 
ON 1s with = 
f silence 


MR. RUSKIN ON POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Somernine more than a year ago Mr. Ruskin surprised the many readers 
who had known him in a different capacity by publishing several wonderful 
thapsodies about Political Economy in the Cornhill Magazine. The papers 
were apparently intended to form a treatise on the subject ; but after two or 
three had been published the series was discontinued. It appears, however, 
that Mr. Ruskin has not given up his plan. In the current number of 
Fraser's Magazine there appears a paper written by him which lays down, 
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yperly frow with a strange affectation of scientific accuracy, a number of general 
$ to follow principles on which he proposes, as opportunity occurs, to discuss the 
lure of the whole subject, or such parts of it as he may find time to handle. It is 
> show hal characteristic enough that, after publishing two or three rabid sermons upon 
r to preten! detached parts of the question, in which he took occasion to treat with the 


all, is you most insolent contempt those who had written upon it before, he should, 
after more than a year’s reflection, produce a list of his first principles. The 
plan which he has published is worth notice, because of its author's reputa- 
tion in relation to art, and because it affords a signal illustration of the 
presumptuous weakness which is one of the besetting sins of nearly all sen- 
timentalists ; for a sentimentalist, and nothing else, Mr. Ruskin is, notwith- 


standing the noisy claims which he delights to put forward to harder and 
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ich it startel more manly qualities. 

business-like The paper in question, which is about six pages in length, is divided into 
he Saturday four sections, which again are subdivided by the help of numerals and 
lect that itis capital letters, in such a manner that the whole forms a syllabus of its 
s got his fst author's views of the branch of study which he lias undertaken to investigate. 
; write whit Ina certain sense the prospectus is magnificent. If Mr. Ruskin carried it 
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out he would have written a treatise not only on political economy, but on 
almost every other subject whatever, including most of the branches of 
moral science, and nearly all the branches of physical science. It is, how- 
ever, in literature as it is in commerce. Slight experience teaches us to 
beware of splendid promises. When we see in the columns of a news- 


png k-atree. Aner « ‘ ifie j j 
Brook-stre paper a magnificent scheme for the establishment of a company with 
, constructs limited liability, and practically unlimited capital, which is pledged to per- 
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form some old-fashioned operation in an astonishing new-fashioned way, by 
virtue of which the shareholders may make sure of cent. per cent. per annum, 
we know what it means. A healthy scepticism supersedes the necessity of 
any detailed analysis of the project proposed to us. It is much the same 
with literature. The terms upon which people can write instructively are 
pretty well known ; and when a man begins by declaring that he is going to 
describe all things human and divine, his readers have sufficient notice that 
he is an impostor, and if they go on with his book may thank themselves for 
their own waste of time. 

Mr. Ruskin has certainly given ample notice to this effect. It has usually 
been supposed that no study has made more progress in our days than poli- 
tical economy, that none has been more strongly tested by experience, and 
Gat none has stood the test better. Mr. Ruskin thinks otherwise. He 
‘espises and rejects nearly all that has been written upon the subject. He 
considers that “ the science, which, in our modern days, has been called 
political economy, has no connection with political economy as understood 
and treated by the first thinkers of past ages,” and accordingly his plan is 
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a be F 4 vught to be treated. As understood in modern times, he tells us political 
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into = Commercial operations.” 


It ought to be “neither an art nor a science, 
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— a . Hide impossible, except under certain conditions of moral culture.” 
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appy life . Pon Support of the population of the state in healthy and 
hte ane the mcrease of their numbers so far as that increase is con- 
entire h appiness,” and by “life” he means “ the happiness and power of 
heen ion nature, body and soul.” Putting all which together, it 

r. Ruskin means by political economy a “ system of conduct 
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and legislature” the purpose of which is to regulate the acts and habits of a 
state, with the object of increasing to the utmost the happiness and power of 
the entire human nature, body and soul, of those who belong to it. 

The “perfect type of manhood,” we learn, includes the perfections of 
body, affections, and intelligence. “The material things, therefore, which it 
is the object of political economy to produce and use are things which serve 
either to sustain and comfort the body, or exercise rightly the affections and 
form the intelligence.” Hence “ the essential work of the political economist 
is to determine what are in reality useful or life-giving things, and by what 
degrees and kinds of labour they are attainable and distributable.” These 
things, he says, are either wealth, which consists of things valuable in them- 
selves, or money, Which consists of documentary claims to the possession of such 
things, or riches, which “isa relative term, expressing the magnitude of the 
possessions of one person or society as compared with those of other persons 
or societies.” Each of these three words is then analyzed. First, wealth. Since 
wealth consists of things valuable, what is value? It is, we are told, “ the 
strength or availing of anything towards the sustaining of life.” Intrinsic 
value is the “ absolute power of anything to support life.’ Effectual value 
is the same plus the capacity of any given human being to enjoy it. Such 
being the nature of value, things valuable are either: 1, land; 2, houses, 
furniture, and instruments ; 3, food, clothing, and articles of luxury; 4, 
books ; 5, works of art. The uses of each of these different heads are enu- 
merated and subdivided. Money, we are told, “ has been inaccurately spoken 
of as merely a means of circulation. It is, on the contrary, an expression of 
right.” Lastly, riches are examined. “ Respecting riches,” says Mr. Ruskin, 
“the economist has to inquire, first into the advisable modes of their 
collection ; secondly, as to the advisable modes of their administration.” 
He then proceeds: “ Respecting the collection of national riches he has to 
inquire first, whether he is justified in calling the nation rich if the quantity 
of money it possesses relatively to that possessed by other nations be large 
irrespectively of the manner of its distribution. If not, and if the ideas of 
a certain mode of distribution or operation in the riches, and of a certain 
degree of freedom in the people, enter into our idea of riches as attributed 
to a people, we shall have to define the degree of fluency or circulative cha- 
racter which is essential to their vitality and the degree of independence of 
action required in their possessors.” As to the administration of riches, 
we learn, that they have three great economical powers : selection, direc- 
tion, and provision. Finally, Mr. Ruskin says, that he does not expect 
to be able to work out the whole of the inquiry which he has thus planned ; 
but that, from time to time, as he has leisure, he will endeavour “ to carry 
forward this part or that as may be immediately possible.” 

Few people have the happy art which Mr. Ruskin undoubtedly possesses 
of exposing themselves decently and in order. His scheme is as stiff, and 
professes as much scientific rigour, as if its author really were the accurate 
and profound philosopher that he supposes himself to be ; but when examined 
with a little care, and with adequate reference to what is possible in the way 
of speculation, it becomes plain enough that it is a mere castle of cards, 
with no other strength about it than the rigidity of pasteboard. No man 
who had the most elementary notion of the meaning of scientific inquiry 
would ever have put forward anything so absurd. The method by which 
Mr. Ruskin has proceeded is obvious. He has a sentimental dislike 
to what to the coldness and harshness of political 
economy as commonly understood. He is anxious to replace it by some- 
thing which shall at once be magnificent, and stand in a direct assign- 
able relation to morality. He cannot bear to admit the existence of any 
science relating to human actions, which is independent of right and wrong, 


he supposes be 


good and evil. Turning aside accordingly with a contemptuous snort 
from all that in modern days is called political economy, he sets out in 


search of the magnificent phantom just sketched out. He will be satisfied 
with nothing less than “a system of conduct and legislature founded on the 
sciences, directing the arts,’ and having for its object the multiplication to 
the utmost of human happiness in every form, physital, intellectual, and 
moral. This, he says, is the view which the “ great thinkers of past 
ages,” of whom he enumerates Plato, Xenophon, Cicero, and Bacon, 
took of the subject. Oddly enough there is a certain kind of truth 
in this as to some of the writers named. Mr. Ruskin’s notion of political 
economy does no doubt receive some sort of countenance from Plato’s 
Republic, and possibly from one or two of Xenophon’s minor treatises ; 
but so far from justifying Mr. Ruskin, this fact sets the absurdity of his 
present plan in the strongest light. Plato was, no doubt, a great man ; 
but, like all other men, he thought and wrote under the 

which the circumstances of his age imposed upon him. 


conditions 
If Plato were 
living now, does any human creature suppose that he would write such a 
book as the Republic? If he did, he would show a total incapacity of 
learning from experience, and of understanding the lessons which might be 
learnt from those who, for two thousand years past, have prosecuted scientific 
inquiries. 

The great lesson of modern times in that respect is that we can learn 
only by the division of labour, by breaking up complicated inquiries into 
their component parts, and by investigating and solving separately each 
of the separate questions, which are thus proposed. For example, the general 
question which Mr. Ruskin proposes amounts to an inquiry into the whole 
of human life, including both the ends for which men live, and the 
means by which those ends are to be attained. Of course the complete solu- 
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tion of this problem would involve the solution of all subordinate ques- 
tions. It would put the desire for health, wealth, art, science, the indul- 
gence of the affections, and every other function of life, in its proper place ; 
but how is this to be done? Surely the very first step must be to ascertain 
the facts by processes of detail. Until the different affairs of life are tied up 
in bundles, and properly labelled, it is useless to frame general systems, for 
the materials of which they must be composed will not have been collected. 
This is what political economists, amongst others, have been doing. They 
have said, we live in a world where men buy and sell, and plant and dig 
mines, and use money and pay wages; let us compare and analyze these 
various operations, taking them as they are, and reducing them into an intel- 
ligible form. When we once understand thoroughly what is in fact passing 
amongst men, we shall have made a solid step towards discovering what we 
ought to see passing amongst them. This utterly revolts Mr. Ruskin. He 
knows a nobler and more excellent way. He is above the meanness of 
putting off building the house till the bricks are made ; he is perfectly ready 
to begin without bricks, or rather to make the bricks out of the house ; 
and as his palace is never to be more than a castle in the air, he is pro- 
bably right. 

Every page of his article proves that he proposes to build his pyramid from 
the point downwards. Everything is to bc prized according to its power to 
maintain and increase “the happiness and power of the entire human nature, 
body and soul.” But how are you to find out what human nature is, or wherein 
its happiness and power consists ? “ The material things which it is the object 
of political economy to produce and use are things which serve to...... 
exercise rightly the affections.” What is the right exercise of the affections ! 
“ The relation of rich men to poor ultimately involves . . . authority over the 
labour of the poor... .. The business of the economist is to show how this 
relation may be a Just one.”’ What is Just? Even the capital J does not explain 
it. Mr. Ruskin appears from his other writings, and from the indignation 
with which he fulminates against all persons who ask such questions, to sup- 
pose that they can be asked only in a scoffing spirit. This is by no means 
true. If he had mind, and patience, and humility enough to attend to the 
books which he so ignorantly despises, he would find out that one of the most 
important results—perhaps the most important result of them—is that they 
contribute most effectually towards the solution of these very questions. 
Mr. Ruskin may pile glowing expressions about human nature on each other 
as long as he pleases without throwing upon it one-tenth part of the light that 
is thrown by Adam Smith or Ricardo, when they trace the constant operation 
of the different passions through a thousand obscure and intricate channels, 
and show how various circumstances, at first sight apparently contradictory, 
are all so many illustrations of the same general principle. He may print 
the whole of the word Just, as well as the J, in large capitals if he chooses, 
but no amount of violent language on the subject will throw so much light 
on the nature of justice as an inquiry which, without once mentioning the 
word, enables the controversialists to understand their own position, and so 
reduces a complicated and intricate controversy to its simplest terms. 

Thus the great and conclusive objection to Mr. Ruskin’s conception of 
political economy considered as a whole is that, in contempt of all experience, 
he tries to work out its results by the & priori method, simply because his 
sentimental vanity is irritated and fatigued by the slow and designedly 
partial progress of the science as usually pursued. His details, however, are 
as inexact as his principles are pretentious and absurd. He piques himself 
on his accuracy and consistency in the use of terms, and defines with an 
elaborate show of accuracy those which he proposes to use; but he soon 
forgets them, and even in this short essay uses at least one leading word in 
two senses. He says wealth consists of things in themselves valuable. 
Riches is a relative term expressing the magnitude of the possessions of one 
person or society as compared with those of other persons or societies. Yet 
through nearly the whole of the paper he uses riches where he means wealth. 
Thus he asserts that money is not “a means of circulation,” but “an ex- 
pression of right,”—* a documentary claim to wealth ;” and then he says, “if 
all the money in the world, notes and gold, were destroyed in an instant, it 
would leave the world neither richer nor poorer than it was. But it would 
leave the individual inhabitants of it in different relations.” If “ riches,” and 
therefore “ rich” are words of relation, the riches of the world must be 
altered if the relation of individuals in that particular were changed. Mr. 
Ruskin meant “ wealthier” where he said “ richer ;” but having laid down 
his definition in one page he forgot it in the next. Throughout the whole of 
Section 3, which is specially devoted to “ riches,” he uses rich and riches as 
equivalent to wealthy and wealth. For example, he says, “if the ideas of a 
certain mode of distribution or operation in the riches . . . enter into our idea of 
riches as attributed to a people.” Obviously, the first “ riches” ought in con- 
sistency to be “ wealth.” There is a meaning in the assertion that the 
relative richness of two nations depends not only on the amount of things 
valuable in themselves (or wealth) possessed within the bounds of the nation, 
but also on the way in which those things are distributed and used ; but it 
is nonsense to say that the relative richness of two nations depends on the 
way in which their relative richness is distributed. Yet this is the man who 
has the impudence to talk of “ Ricardo, with his usual inaccuracy.” 

The fallacies of thought correspond with the inaccuracies of language. 
The whole of the section about money is a tissue of nonsense. It is no more 
than a translation of the exp'oded follies of currency quacks into high 

pressure language, They used to say that the pound was an abstract measure 


of value. Mr. Ruskin translates this by saying that money “jg me 
sion of right,” “ being the sign of the relative quantities of it, or of the 
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producing it, to which at a given time persons or societies are entitled” een 
little further on we learn that “ the use of substances of intrinsic value ye of 
materials of a currency is a barbarism, a remnant of the condition of Ara aw 
which alone can render commerce possible amongst savage nations” It rales of 
melancholy that a manof reputation should talk such perfect nonsense as an mind. 
Is there, or was there ever, or can there possibly ever be any sale Whatey “ — 
’ the CHU 


which is not barter? Whether I barter my horse for a certain number 

sheep, or for bales of cloth, or for ounces of gold, the operation js seas 
the same thing. Suppose in a state civilized, according to Mr. Ruskin’s i ge . 
there was an inconvertible currency of no intrinsic value, what would a sale . “~ nye 
such a currency be? A man would sell his house, and part with it altopetie high yee 
for the sake of acquiring a convenient means of buying a variety of she ie 


some day 


things of the same value. How does this differ from barter? My Ruskis supplied 1 

would, perhaps, refer back to his definition of value and say, that the ya}, heaven. , 

of a house in such a system would be its intrinsic value or “absolute sine , se 
sound to 


to support life.” Be it so, but how would he or any one else measyre that 
power? That is the question which no partisan of an inconvertible ox». 
rency could ever answer. It is at once amusing and almost affecting to fin, 
one of the oldest and silliest fallacies that ever puzzled mankind decked out 
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with all the graces that ferocious sentimentality can afford, as a new qu. Siskel 
covery by which mankind is to be permanently blessed. , vai 
wouldas se 
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ANGER. 


Master GopscHALK VAN FoKKENBERG sagaciously observes—and }j; 
reputation for wisdom was once great—that to most men, when in healt) 
the sight of the doctor and the devil are equally agreeable. Unless docty 


are to be understood as visible in their professional capacity only, the stato. and the mo} 
ment is a large one ; but in its widest extent it is equally applicable to th: this occasior 
professors of moral medicine. Good advice is the one form of beneficence fi The fact i 





opportunity 
an infinitesi 
is not a vice 
nities ; it is 
suffer terribl 


which human nature has a universal and insuperable dislike. The precepts 
which so constantly urge us to give ear to it would not be so emphatically 
reiterated, if it were not that, under its infliction, man is by nature obstinately 
prone to go to sleep. It is not only that we object to it at the moment— 
that even the negro, while under punishment for his offences, felt that being 
preached to and being flogged at the same time was a suffering beyond 
endurance,—but we know by a kind of instinct when it is at hand, and wher 
we must prepare to escape it. Sparrows discern by some magic of their own 
when the hawk is near, and witches have sensations, Shakespeare says, in 
their thumbs, which detect the approach of what is wicked. By a similar 
intuition we scent moral counsel beforehand : we know what is coming whe 
the preceptor opens his mouth, as well as we know what will happen wha 
the fatal string is pulled in the shower-bath. What the sensation of vey 
wicked people may be on receiving the prescriptions of their physicians w: 
cannot undertake to determine ; our remarks apply only to persons of 1 
sound moral constitution and eupeptic turn of conscience. Virtue has, above 
all other merits, the enormous recommendation of needing no virtwis 
recipes. Precautionary counsel is as repugnant to the natural taste as pr 
cautionary physic. A word in due season, how good it is—but at the su 
time how extremely unpleasant ! 

No natural instincts ought, without examination, to be deemed absun 
There must be some good reason for the aversion above mentioned, ani i 
many cases it will be found that it arises from an irreconcileable diverge 
of opinion. It is not easy to bestow a respectful attention on a philosoply 
which proceeds on totally different assumptions from our own, and arrives # 
widely different results. The preacher tells his congregation that they ar" 
think over a certain suggestion when they get home. Probably not a sinz# 
unit among the tranquil mass of intellects before him pays his advice the 
compliment even of distinctly grasping the thought ; and it is hardly ne* 
sary to do so, when it is certain, beyond all question, that the immediate bus 
ness which ensues upon reaching home must infallibly be dinner. Precep*" 
assure their pupils that they ought not to play in school. Considering 
illicit play is the very fundamental element of the highest youthful happin 
they cannot marvel if the sound advice does not secure the implicit attentict 
they expected. It is a fine study to contemplate the serene face of the smoke 
in the first-class carriage, while he peruses the notice in which he is implore. 
by all that he holds,virtuous, to assist the Company in abolishing the offens 
habit. He has simply formed his opinion from one point of view ; they >" 
regarded it solely from another ; and while the world lasts the two will ne 
approximate. He may be right or they ; but the Company have cleat} 2 
yet found out the way to influence their reader, and suggestions which * 
of their influence necessarily fail also of their interest. It will general ® 
found that the theories of moralists, when they come into collision ae ~ 
deliberate sentence of the world, are founded on @ priori arguments, ana 
on the teaching of experience. Whether or not Mr. Cobden was right 
he declared that “ the instinct of the million is better than the ¥ “ 
the wisest,” it is obvious, in a thousand ways, that the instinct does att ‘ 
without some reason. Populus vult decipi, says the proverb ; but the p* 
lection must be very strong when it is carried into antagonis® ' 
obvious practical interests. sacl 

For a glaring instant of the different results arrived at by philosop” 
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Log goree perfectly. Thoughtful men and practical men are both in accord- 
ee the wrongfulness of parricide, for instance,—and of omitting to prepay 
= “ and of perjury. Voltaire declares that if we question a child of five 
ah on the validity of proprietary rights, he will reply with the distinct- 
pi intuitive insight ; and till he becomes of age to know the relative 
i .< of umbrellas, we can quite believe that he will continue of the same 
ees : Put it is different in the case of anger. Since men began to reason, 
wallet have ever contended that this is among the worst of vices. With 
mw child, to be passionate 1s to be wicked. We know from infancy who will 
come day have little children who show naughty tempers. Every one who 
odie from & priore principles, implicitly agrees with the nursery-maids, 
The Zendavesta condemned ill-temper ; the great code of Buddhism ranks it 
in the list of sins. All moral philosophers, in the pulpit and in print 
slike, chime in with this note ; and the duty of restraining the temper has 
sa ied more morals and adorned more tales than any other virtue under 


sup . ° ° . 

"j . Now compare with this view that of the outer world. Such a man 
heaved. = . ° 

“an excellent good-hearted soul; warm, perhaps, if you annoy him, but 
sa . 


.oynd to the core, nevertheless. Another is testy, sometimes ; but look how 

ers he has to get through! A third is a terrible fellow when he gets into a 
csion, but then what is a man worth without a little spirit? The last of 
“hoae remarks is really the one which represents the popular notion. With 
-ovelists a disposition to anger is invariably a part of their most highly- 
: lished characters ; oftener than not, it is even one of their virtues. Mr. 
Hu ‘hes knows his readers by this time pretty well ; and we believe that he 
sasld en soon present to them a hero without an inclination to knock his 
enemies down, as he would think of drawing him less than six feet high. 
Who, we may ask, in contrast, ever painted a hero as deficient in courage ? 
yl who in the world of living men would think of making excuses for the 
‘vnlt of cowardice? Yet for one page which moralists have devoted to the 
vice of cowardice, they have given twenty to the sin of anger. The world 
snd the moralists are clearly at issue. And we cannot help thinking that on 
his occasion the world is right. 

The fact is, that on this particular question the world has much the best 
opportunity of judging. It is plain to every one that society suffers in but 
on infinitesimal degree from the passivnate tempers of its members. Anger 
‘snot a vice which is contagious ; it is not one which can corrupt commu- 
- it is not one which can produce results by insidious influence. Men 
sitter terribly from the vanity of their fellows ; stilt more from their thought- 
- and still more from their laziness. But what great events have 

ever been produced, or what large changes have been brought about, by the 
were force of passion? All that can be urged is, that it effects a kind of 
temporary revolution in the moral state of the individual, that it blinds, 
overthrows, paralyzes, nfaims. Anger is a short madness, it is said ; and the 
description is true enough. But to concede its shortness is to urge the best 
argument in its favour ; and to charge it with madness, is to accuse it of one 
of the least hurtful of faults. It is the sane who rule society, and not the 
insane ; the really pernicious are those in full possession of their senses, 
whose wickedness is of a nature not so easy to recognize as passionateness, 
‘and not so easy to control. If we were to think of all the fiery persons that 
we know, as compared with all the meek ones, we should probably not be 
sable to detect more than slight inconvenience as resulting to us from the 
temper of the former. When we think of all that the poor of a district suffer 
from the one vice of mere indifference in the rich, we can oniy hope for the 
Ssuke of society that Heaven may preserve the poor from ever finding it out! 
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What generally obscures the subject is, that anger is confounded with 
evenge; and nothing can show more strikingly the capricious nature of 
opular creeds than the fact that the most opposite theories of revenge have 
een openly promulgated by civilized and uncivilized countries, by philoso- 
hers and vulgar alike. We know what the opinion of Christian teachers is 
‘present ; and it needs but little reading to discover, on the other hand, how 
PLlons as thoughtful as ourselves once deified heavenly Malice. 
the sagacity of the human race was prostrate before the question of retalia- 
jon. The prophet who sat by Nineveh changed his mind about the duty of 
Hyer; but the whole world has completely failed to make up its mind upon 
be obligation of vengeance. With Scandinavian nations of old it was the 
ust sacred duty preached ; Carsten Niebuhr says the same of Arabia ; 
dungo Park of Western Africa. In Australia we hear of the existence of a 
wlitta system, strange and almost senseless in its working; a woman had her 
ishand killed, felt that his blood must be expiated, went out and cut the 
toat of the first person she met, and came home perfectly satisfied! But 
is hot oniy savages that have adopted such a view. Hume relates an 
haginary story of the condonation of an injury, drawn from that of 
hewistocles and Eurybiades, as an absurdity and paradox in morals. He 
is sarcastically how in the country of Fourli,—‘ no matter for its latitude 
ongitude,—Alcheic being joined with Calish in a project of some impor- 
¢, Calish gave Alcheic one day a sound drubbing, which he took 
Y patiently, waited the return of Calish’s good humour, kept still a fair 
‘spondence with him, and by that means brought the affair in which they 
Fe joined to a happy issue, and gained for himself immortal honour by 
temmarkable temper and moderation.” The author's opinion evidently is 


ta person who could not retaliate an injury must be a very extraordinary 
Tacter, 
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“se, it 1s as well to keep it separate from the plain and simple question of 
‘noral importance of anger. There isno need to mix themup. A person 
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may be furious at an injury without necessarily hating the injurer. We may 
smite our ass three times, and yet even if a sword were in our hand we 
probably should not kill it. On the other hand,—and such differences are 
instructive,—there are some people who can kill and yet not be angry. The 
Maori, Whose character is more marked than that of any civilized nation can 
be, is sometimes implacable, but always imperturbable. His temper is firm, 
even when his honour is most sensitive. Accuse him of displaying anger and 
you seriously vex him; but charge him with neglecting a duty of revenge, 
and you almost break his heart. 

The truest view of the passionate character is that which the word itself 
suggests. Every one must remember how, in the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” of 
his early years, there sat two boys together, one of whom would have his 
good things now, and the other was content to wait till the proper time came ; 
and the name of the one was Passion, and the name of the other Patience. All 
will, no doubt, remember also with what furtive obstinacy they sympathised 
with Passion, and trembled as they thought what their own choice would 
have been in similar circumstances. How many persons, we wonder, who 
have read the story have reflected on the curious fact that the names of the 
two boys are identical! Hardly a shade of difference, if any, can be dis- 
cerned between the meanings of the words. Each implies a “ suffering” of 
some kind. What really distinguishes them is, that the one is a submission 
to external events, the other a slavery to internal emotions. The patient man 
in reality acts, the passionate man, more true to his etymology, is acted upon ; 
one is master of himself, the other is mastered by himself. Patience, in 
short, implies strength ; passion, weakness. If once it were laid down as an 
axiom that anger is merely a failing, a want of power, moralists would have 
an easier task, and their philosophy would not be less true. We should look 
on an angry man, not with condemnation, as they do, nor with admiration, 
as novelists do, but simply with pity. He cannot bear up against his infir- 
mities : so far from being more muscular, he is frailer than the rest of the 
world. The New Zealanders have caught the right tone ; they are self-contained 
and gentle, as we said ; and yet they are so brave, that when they first saw a 
ship their immediate impulse was to go out at once and attack it. The truly 
noble character is that which governs itself autocratically. Those who so 
rule themselves will best rule others ; and self-command befits the superior 
more than the inferior, It is bad enough that Xantippe should be angry 
with Socrates, but it would be worse that he should be out of temper with 
her. It is worse that we should swear at beggars than that beggars should 
swear at us. Still, we will not condemn too severely those who are angry 
and feeble. Remembering that their little vehemences give a world of trouble 
to themselves, let us remember also that on the whole they do not very much 
matter to us. 


THE DERBY DAY. 


Ir a second Candide, accompanied by some optimist adviser, could last 
Wednesday have visited the scene of our national festivity, he would pro- 
bably have suggested that, for the best of all possible Derbies, Epsom Heath 
should be either a little nearer to the metropolis or a little farther from it. 
At present, the gallant exertions of the noble creatures round whom the 
principal interest of the occasion centres, are almost thrown into the shade 
by the sufferings of the less distinguished performers, through whose instru- 
mentality the scene of action is reached. 
is eclipsed by the martyrdom of the road. 


The heroism of the race-course 
The journey to the races falls 
within, and only just within, the limits of equine capacity ; it is difficult, and 
a few more miles would make it impossible ; as it is, the whole road might 
be made, for this occasion, an excellent area for the operations of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
the suburbs, in four-wheel cabs 


Stout ladies and gentlemen from 
enterprising costermongers in donkey-carts 

huge pyramids of humanity piled high upon vagrant omnibuses 
cuous assembly in various kinds of “ traps” 


& promis- 
all seem, for one day at least, 
actuated by a spirit of “ Miss-Toddism,” and to believe in vigorous castiga- 
tion as the panacea for every moral or physical short-coming. The stern 
logic embodied in the sentiment “he’s a hoss, and he must yo,” is carried 
out ruthlessly to its practical results, and uny attempt to resist its 
cogency is resented with a vehemence worthy of a better cause. Veteran 
posters, who have experienced the same ordeal in other years, must groan in 
spirit as they near the Downs, and know how steep, dusty, and uneven an 
ascent awaits them ; and if they have time to speculate, like Montaigne’s cat, 
on the characters of their employers, they may well wonder what strange 
fascination it is that, every June, draws some half million of them to the 
Surrey hills, maddens them with interest in the gallop of ascore of colts, fills 
the air with a Babel of noisy vociferations, and sends some men home in the 
wildest spirits, and others in the most abject depression. The explanation is 
For one day in the year, a sober, business-like, and 
cautious nation forgets its habitual prudence and the altars at which it is 
wont to worship, and goes forth, in full array, with every due sacrificial 
accessory, to offer homage to the capricious Deity of Chance. 


indeed a curious one. 


People are 
ruined, or become millionaires, according as the legs and temper of this or 
that thorough-bred happen for the moment to be favourable to success. Not 
one person in a thousand has the faintest glimmering of scientific knowledge 
of the matter, or can do more than admire the glossy skins and elegant move- 
ments of the beautiful creatures on whose triumph or failure so mighty a 
stake depends. It is Chance, and Chance only—wearing, indeed, a comely 
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garb, and surrounded by traditional prestige, and all sorts of agreeable 
accessories, but still unmitigated Chance, to whom for once the British nation 
bends the knee. 

As every religion ought, the worship of the race-course has a well- 
organized and abundant priesthood. Its authorities speak, and speak with 
an oracular uncertainty, that is appropriate, if not convenient. As the great 
day draws near, poetic inspiration descends upon the crowd, and a hundred 
bards break forth into rhapsody : sometimes the stream is prophetic ; some- 
times emotional ; sometimes a fine frenzy carries the rapt minstrel into the 
depths of the future ; sometimes bids him glance, with half-averted eye, at 
the tragedies of the past. Now a deep pathos rings through the melody ; 
now a burst of virtuous indignation ; here a lofty moral, and there a burst 
of despair. The vicissitudes of the Two Thousand Guineas have proved 
an especially prolific theme. What, for instance, can be finer than the 


following :— 
** Of all the various Derbies 

That I did ever see, 

From the win of ‘ Little Wonder’ 
To the break-down of ‘ Dundee,’ 

The varyingest and the hettingest, 
And the nubblingest by far 

Is this, in which they've bolted 
That good horse ‘ Calabar.’ ”’ 


Another minstrel touches on the same theme, with a still more affecting 
simplicity :— 
«* His wind did not break, and he trod on no stone, 

He strain’d not a sinew, he fractured no bone; 

But th ugh he was named the Two Thousand to win, 
His backers were done, and his friends were let in; 
For it does not take much a guod runner to mar, 
And to knock out of time even ‘ Old Calabar.’”’ 

So much for the irretrievable past ; but as they glance into futurity, the 
bards abandon the tone of vain regret, and surrender themselves to a 
bolder and more cheerful mood. “ Rhyming Richard” takes up his song, 
and, catching a breath of Byronic inspiration, dashes away into a narrational 
prophecy : “ The Cotswolds,” he says,— 


———"* look on Middleham 
And Middleham looks on the Ouse, 
And, dreaming there, ere Epsom came ; 
I dreamt Neptunus could not lose, 
For backing dangerous Dawson’s colt 
I could not deem myself a dolt.” 


Then we have a fine piece of word-painting ; the deserted streets of 
Malton act as a dark back-ground to the crash of the road, the uproar of the 
race-course, and the anxious thronging of the paddock. Presently the trainer 


addresses his capricious charge :— 


«Oh, Marquis, in thy hour of ease 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to dress, 
And irritable as the fry 
Of school. be vs in a hot July, 
Amidst the tumult, noise and row, 
An amiable beast art thou!” 


Next follows the gathering of the steeds :— 


*« Ensign and Caterer are there, 
The sturdy son of stout De Clare, 
Caractacus, whose splendid shape 
Sets every country mouth agape, 
The Star of Wantage faintly gleams, 
Tootim Alved:ston seems, 
And—theme for ruminating thought— 
Wells rides the slashing Argonaut.” 

Then comes the race itself, only less vivid than the reality which is anti- 
cipated : the signal is given, the troop sweep round Tattenham Corner, the 
ruck fall to the rear, and even among the celebrities the fortunes of the day 
begin to be foreseen :— 

«* But mark yon bright and eager bay, 
Who not another vard will ‘siay’ 
For foe or flatterer. 
Dejected is that crest of pride, 
He halts and dwells upon his stride, 


And see, the foam upon his side, 
Good night to Caterer !” 


Caterer’s accident unfortunately robbed this vaticination of its truth ; and 
the rest of the poem has been deprived of prophetical importance by a result 
upon which the most sagacious of soothsayers could scarcely have calculated ; 
but its artistic merits are none the less noticeable ; Buckstone and Neptunus 
are described as contending, neck and neck, for the honours of the finish, 
and certainly nothing could be truer than that the 

** Hum that for a space did fail, 
Now trebly thundering swells the gale, 
And ‘ Buckstone’ is the ery!” 

Here, however, the insight of “Rhyming Richard” failed, and here we 
leave him. The fortunate few who late in the day got 40 to 1 against so 
“ rank an outsider” as Caractacus, depended probably upon better authority 
than the Sybilline leaves of a sporting newspaper. Winners and losers alike 
must have felt glad that their foreign visitors, who formed no inconsiderable 
fraction of the assembly, should have witnessed that which is, par excellence, 
the national holiday, in such rare perfection. No more enchanting day, it 
may safely be affirmed, ever broke upon the Surrey Downs. The cool breeze 
made the vast multitude comparatively indifferent to a blazing sun and to 
the dense atmosphere of dust in which a considerable portion of the journey 
had to be performed. Far across the noble plain, over which the eye ranges 
from the top of the heath, the route of the travellers might be tracked from 
the dusty cloud which steamed up continually into the clear summer sky ; 
the thousand bright colours of the multitude itself contrasted pleasantly 
with the soft haze that shrouded the distance, and the rich vegetation of the 
surrounding woods and meadows. 
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M. Assolant himself must, we think, have been melted at the iy —— 
lovely a scene, and so much peaceable holiday-making. Not that hy. of The qu 
not have found in the vast assemblage many satisfactory proofs of An, pet 
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vice, coarseness, and brutality. He would have seen much Joviality, Some nat 


heard many vulgar jokes, and very probably have himself beep may ments tha 


object of some stupid practical witticism. It may be humiliating “will of the At 
none the less true that Englishmen should be amused by sticking snes Py : a bereavec 
in their hats, false noses upon their faces, and by playing “ Aunt A dust in th 
the imminent hazard of breaking one another’s heads. The fun that a “d at velations ¥ 
of excited shop-boys extemporize on the top of an omnibus, js not liken sed emit 
be very refined, or to amuse anybody but those in whose good nerd : attention t 
originates. Every institution stands in need of an outward ceremonja) . a have been 
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if a man feels a stronger taste of festivity by indulging in various |; 
foolish performances, it is mere churlishness to grudge him so eta 
enjoyment. Indulgence, however, has its necessary limits ; and whee a: 
little boys at Clapham, fired, we suppose, by the theological zeal which ” 
still be imagined to haunt so famous a precinct, amuse themselves vid ’ 
running fire of stones at the passing cavalcade, public opinion has decided 
rightly that that limit has been reached, and that the youthful Claphan | 
must enjoy their Derby Day in some less aggressive fashion. 

At the race itself there is so strong a feeling in favour of certain rules 
that order is observed as a matter of course, and the police have only te 
announce their orders for the purpose of securing acquiescence, The ie 
throng is cleared off the course with extraordinary ease and rapidity 
because everybody feels that resistance would not only be foolish, bat 
unsportsmanlike. One luckless rider, on Wednesday, whose wan: 
brains tempted him within the course, rode the gauntlet for a mile or on 
amid the shouts of hundreds of thousands of his countrymen, each of when 
felt personally aggrieved at so unusual an infringement of the law. Roya 
justice, too, is sometimes done. When some gentlemen will persis ra 
standing upon other gentlemen’s shafts, human endurance sometimes reaches 
its limits, and broken sticks, bleeding heads, and very ruffled tempers gy 
the sad result. M. Assolant, however, and his fellow scandal-mongers, must 
have admitted that it is rather clever of 600,000 people to come and go, fed 
and amuse themselves for a whole day, with so little confusion, annoyance, 
or impropriety. He would confess that the middle classes of English men anj 
women, if not very refined, are tolerably good-natured and orderly, and thy 
our nation, being gifted with a noble down and an unequalled race of horses, 
knows extremely well how to get the largest possible amount of amusement 
out of both. 
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MUMMIES. 


Aw American author has recently brought out a work on what he calls the 
“ Apocatastasis ; or, Progress Backwards,” of the present day. He pictuns 
to himself the whole human race retrograding into the gloomy forests and 
dank caverns whence it has been allured by civilization, and looks forward t 
a future darkening into the blackness of the old primeval night. We am 
returning to the follies which were discarded by the wisdom of our ancestor, 
occupying owselves with exploded fallacies, and attempting to resuscitate 
lifeless shams, and are therefore degenerating so fast, both mentally ii 
physically, that it is to be feared that we may lower to the level of the ms 
from which we have been gradually developed, that our great-grandchilirs 
may become conscious of prehensile tails, and ,our remote descendants my 
jabber in an inarticulate tongue among the shapeless relics of ruined cits 
A highly picturesque view of the wonders that shall be, but apparent!'s 
little over-coloured. It may be true that there is a tendency to stand we 
more upon the ancient ways, to re-open in the palace of art some « & 
cobwebbed galleries which science has condemned, and to strive to peep 2 
the unseen world through windows which a stern materialism has bricke! 1p: 
but such undertakings are not likely to be so disastrous as to impede th 
onward march of man, and to hurl him back into aboriginal apehood. 

The custom of preserving the bodies of the dead is one of the antiyu 
heresies which, after a prolonged hibernation, is showing feeble signs ot i 
and attempting to recover an orthodox character. Little has as yet been - 
about it in England, but in France and America it has of late excited a 2 od dea 
of interest, and given rise to considerable discussion. There are enthussst 
who look forward to a day when every family of distinction will pride its 
upon its store of pickled ancestors ; and there are opponents of t] 
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who consider it a proof of most dangerously retrograde tendencies. buts Pchind them of ty 
does not seem probable that embalming will become fashionable amo” “0 refer for inf, 
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A few eccentric individuals may avail themselves of its assistance to pres" 
the outward semblance of some one they have loved or hated; but “ 
men would strongly object, at a time when rents are so high, to be @* 
upon to find house-room for their ancestral mummies. We bury ou 
and are inclined to get rid, as soon as possible, of the disagreeable - 
tions connected with their resting-places. The suburban cemeteries © 
an interesting lounge to Sunday visitors ; but the friends of those who “ 
the soil seldom have leisure to seek again the melancholy spot whit 
may have once honoured by their sympathizing presence. It is all J 
for benighted foreigners to strew flowers on the grave of the beloves 
and make it a picnic-point on stated anniversaries ; but we prefer - ‘ 
petuate our regret in masonry, and if onr hearts are oppressed with we 
the loss of a friend, to rear such a mass of marble above his remalDs * 
effectually prevent the earth from lying lightly upon them. 
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“lind them of their hopes and fears ; so that it is to Egypt alone that we 
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The question of how to dispose of the dead to the greatest advantage has | cast overboard, when the ghosts disappeared and the storm was stilled. 
eceupied the minds of many peoples, and has been solved in various Ways. | Radzevil was severely reprimanded by the captain for his conduct, but the 
Some nations have exhibited an originality of idea in their funeral arrange- theologians whom he consulted justified it on the ground that mummy was 
ments that has sufficed to redeem their names from oblivion. In the tribe necessary for the sick. For in the Middle Ages it was considered a specific 
of the Arvace, inhabitants of the kingdom of Guinea, it was the custom for against all diseases, and a piece of it hung round the neck was looked upon 
wved family to pulverize the bones of a defunct relative, and mix the as a preservative against numberless evils. So great, indeed, was the demand 
dust in the flowing cups quaffed to his memory. In some countries a man’s for this invaluable commodity, that a trade in false mummies sprang into life, 
relations would have been thought wanting in respect to rards him if they | and bodies were pickled by the score, in order to be sold at high prices to the 
had omitted to eat him when he died, and it was considered a delicate eager and credulous foreigner. 

tention to send a small joint to friends at a distance. Sucha custom may | As medical science progressed, the belief in the healing properties of mum- 
have been very gratifying to old persons who were allowed to die a natural | mies faded away, and they were looked upon merely as curiosities. Now 
death, but it must have been very unpleasant for an ancient Sardonian, who | and then an attempt was made to rival the work of the Egyptian embalmers, 
had lived the number of years allowed by law, to comply with the regulation | but in general without any great success. Royal personages were often 
yhich compelled him to invite his kinsmen and acquaintances to come and | thought worthy of being guaranteed against corruption, and a few specimens 
dine off him on a certain day, and to have himself killed and cooked in time | of ordinary mortals were preserved for the inspection of the curious. The 
for the feast. No wonder that the difficulty of calling up the conventional College of Surgeons can boast of the body of Mrs. Van Butchell, and Jeremy 
smile expected under such circumstances, should have given rise to the Bentham is on view at University College, dressed in the clothes which he 
phrase of a “ Sardonic grin.” But these were barbarous peoples, and it is used to wear while he was yet alive ; but they are both of them ghastly 
hardly necessary for the most retrospective eye to study their cadaverous objects, and offer little encouragement to persons who are desirous of pos- 
cookery, while the funeral records of ancient civilization are open to its thumous exhibition. In “ Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship,” an account is 
inspection. If we are to alter our method of burial we can choose between | given of a process by which a dead body may be indefinitely preserved, 
cremation and embalming. The former has the merits of speed and economy, | retaining all the beauty which it had during life, and offering the appearance 
the latter commends itself chiefly to the pompous mind and to one | of being locked in a gentle sleep. After Mignon’s death, her body is sub- 
that is regardless of expense. Where burning is in vogue an entire jected to this process, and is then exhibited to the sorrowing friends who 
ancestry can be contained in one small vault, and there must be | have come to her funeral. “ A balsamic substance,” says the Abbé who 
something almost cheerful in the sight of a family circle “safely potted in | conducts them, “has been forced through all the veins, and now tinges, in 
their urns.” But the practice is not likely to become general ; a book was place of blood, these cheeks too early faded. Come near, my friends, and 
published not long ago advocating its revival om sanitary grounds, but we | view this wonder of art and care. He raised the veil ; the child was lying 
do not suppose that its arguments will ever result in depressing the shares of | in her angel’s dress, as if asleep, in the most soft and graceful posture.” 

any Great Necropolis Company. We should be more likely to follow in the | Many of the readers of this passage have doubtless considered it as 
track of the Egyptians, were not the climate against us. It is chiefly in hot fanciful and unreal as any in the book, but the idea has been worked out 
and dry regions that the art of the embalmer has flourished. Amidst the | with signal success by a French physician, Dr.Gannal. He has embalmed a 
burning sands of Lybia, and on the plains of Central America, the traveller | number of bodies, many of which have been examined after the lapse of 
who is left by his companions to die and lie unburied, is mummified by | several years, and they have been found to retain a life-like appearance that 
Nature's hands. The next passers-by find a shrivelled image of man, dried | defies the power of decay. A single incision is all that is necessary for the 
almost into nothingness, and weighing as little as the defunct Hannibal is | purpose of injection, the preserving fluid is rapidly forced through the veins, 
stated by a trustworthy satirist to have weighed. From such fortuitous | and the body becomes firm and elastic. The drying process occupies about 
specimens of the homo siccus the first embalmers may have taken a hint, and | six months, but after that time the embalmed individual requires no 
have afterwards improved upon their model until they produced the master- | further treatment, and is presentible in any society. An excellent 
pieces which still charm the eye of the public in the Egyptian galleries of the | specimen of the process is at present on view at the Burlington 
British Museum. They appear to have spared no pains, at all events in | Gallery, being the embalmed body of Julia Pastrana, who was also 
the case of corpses of quality, and it is not surprising that they should have | exhibited in London during her lifetime. Her story is a very strange 
heen treated with the respect which great artistes deserve. No doubt, they | one. She was in all probability the most hideous woman who ever lived, 
lela jovial life, for it is an unvarying law of society that persons who make | but her ugliness made her fortune and gained her a husband. She had the 
a living out of their neighbours’ dying should be cheerful, if not jocose. | features of an ape, and her face was covered with strong black hair, which 
Undertakers are proverbially facetious, and a mute, when off duty, is always | lengthened along the jaws into luxuriant whiskers and a flowing beard. She 
full of spirits. And, no doubt, the Egyptian corpse-stuffers enjoyed themselves | is said to have been discovered in Mexico, but little is known of her parent- 
heartily, and even the despised “ dissecter,’ whose duty it was to make the | age, for her first proprietors were anxious to enhance her market value by 
necessary incisions in the bodies, and who in consequence was hooted and | making out that she was the missing link between man and the brute 
pelted out of sight when his services were no longer required—even he had | creation. When Barnum heard of her fame he sent an agent to report upon 
Is hours of jollification, and if the populace hissed him, applauded himselé | her appearance, intending to secure her for his museum, if she was really as 
When he contemplated the money in his chest. The trade must have been | frightful as she was said to be. The agent came, and saw, aac perceiving 
the means of supporting a numerous class, for the prices demanded were | that she was incredibly hideous, at once, with characteristic smartness, made 
‘ge, and the subjects operated upon were many. To be preserved in first- | her his wife in order to secure such a treasure for himself. He exhibited her 
me style would cost a dead aristocrat some three hundred pounds, and | in all parts of the world, until two years ago, when she died at Moscow, soon 
‘ middle-class householder would have to lay by more than a third | after giving birth to a little monster, who fortunately survived only thirty- 
of that sum if he wished to do credit to his family. But the money | five hours. The husband, we are thankful to say, is dead also. Her body, 
would be considered well spent by men who were convinced that | as well as that of her child, has been preserved by Dr. Sokolov, the professor 
“ter a period of three thousand years their souls would return to | of anatomy at Moscow, and well deserves the attention of all for whom 
their earthly tenements, and start afresh on a new lease of life. It was | female ugliness has a charm, or who have any idea of perpetuating their own 
L t strange that they should wish to keep their vacant habitation in as | attractions for the benetit of generations to come. 

eur astate as possible, and should attach considerable importance to the | 
““urety of their future epidermis, or the preservation of their favourite | 
features, A similar belief may have induced the Guanches, the extinct 
Inhabitants of the Canary Islands, to preserve the bodies of their dead. They, 
” may have imagined that the ghosts of their ancestors were constantly | 
ng about the waros, the mummified forms which they once used to He has been scarified with invective sarcasm by the witty author of La 


J Ver 
late. But they have vanished from the world, and left little record Question Romaine. That slashing chapter gave but an outline of the 
Cardinal’s biography, distorted somewhat by its author's furious fancy. We 
would fill up the picture, keeping to historical fact. 
hes there in the olden days, when the living and dead relations kept house | ., M. Edmond About would make him out a brigand because he was born at 
ogether, when a deceased orandfather might be handed round at a banquet RC and the famous aperen a his maternes ee a ae that 
nda heedy child could “Hnetl : ; . "= . we aw als societies i ; > | his native village Wis, and 18, ot Galilean ill-repu C5 eonniny = like other 
a ae vorrow money on the security of a parents corpse. | Jawless, wretched, half-starved places in the mountains of the Papal frontier, 
as practice prevailed now-a-days, what a rush there would be along between the misruled dominions of his Holiness and of the Naples Bourbon 
prea Setar night of thiry sons having thee fates to the | King, ‘The ot cnet for made emp an unt hanary 
Ncient F ite Pia a oe a —. . — ea os Saas "cae ihe yet B pervennien, ail where the rule of the Popes slous teas all their 
eir live on 8, and ale ety cablinnd te he ta gen eb ide honda hanes OF SavEn® ane nga —— er neta ve a 
1€ Mummies remained intact for many a century, till European hands rifled Te = he ee ail re Ap 3 le “a ' > mer - ong rp Sethe oft pa a 
any ac y; 4 dealer, in a land where cattle-steaiers are as numerous and us ittle obnoxious 
as in the Scottish Highlands in the time of Rob Roy. Giacomo, the second 


of five brothers, was born in 1806. His childhood witnessed the overthrow 
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supple in frame, with a clear yellow face, bright flashing smile, fiery black 
eyes, and flowing waves of dark hair,—the pliant, nimble body animated by 
ua alert and contident mind. The father could make interest at Rome to get 
him placed in the way of service with indefinite chances of getting on in 
life. A candidate, indeed, from Sonnino might as likely as any other be 
propitiously regarded by official patrons at Court. We infer this from 
a remark made by Monsignor Liverani, one of the Protonotanies of the 
Papal Chancery ; indeed, a very similar remark was made fifty years 
ago, when Antonelli was a little boy, by the Emperor Napoleon I. 
Liverani testifies that, in distributing government places and salaries, a pre- 
ference is systematically given to the lowborn adventurers who swarm down 
from those obscure abodes of rapacious poverty, of which Sonnino is a type. 
He gives us a very long list of important and lucrative offices filled by * a 
horde of worthless, cunning, greedy fellows who have dropped upon Rome 
like so many vultures from the rude regions of the Abruzzi and the Comarca, 
seeing the fat revenues both of Church and State given up to them as their 
prey.” There is policy in this selection, for the patrician dignity and civic 
pride of the Romans themselves might else become dangerous to the Papal 
sway. Young Antonelli, of Sonnino, would therefore meet with no obstacle 
from his rustic and plebeian origin in climbing up the ladder of promotion as 
far as he had the talent to go. 

The youth’s first steps upwards were taken in the Collegio Romano and 
“ Sapienza,” or Roman University, where the merits, if any, that obtained 
his Jesuit preceptors’ approval were more hkely those of a demure and 
deferential behaviour, than of any remarkable application to such learning — 
chiefly the formal rules of grammar, rhetoric, and scholastic philosophy,—as 
they had to impart. We are assured, at any rate, by a learned prelate who 
loves him not, that when taking his turn, as cardinal deacon, to recite on a 
solemn occasion his portion of the breviary, stares and smiles among the 
assembled clergy have greeted some gross blunder of Antonelli’s in reading the 
Vulgate version of the Psalms; and this defect is the more noticed in a 
Cardinal Minister where Latin is the official language, not only of theology, 
but of jurisprudence and the canon law. But whatever his neglect of literary 
accomplishment, he had, from his parent the bullock-jobber, usurer, and 
receiver of taxes, derived an aptitude for pecuniary calculation, which he 
would turn to profitable account. On leaving the academy he was placed as 
an articled clerk in the office of a lawyer and magistrate, whose example is 
so characteristic that we should not pass it by. Monsignor Marulli and 
Monsignor Pentini were the two judges of the tribunal of Monte Citorio 
at that time when Giacomo Antonelli, along with his most intimate and 
constant friends, Teodolfo Mertel and Giuseppe Berardi, was a law student 
and assistant in Marulli’s office. A protracted law-suit, involving a large 
yroperty, was then pending between two great and wealthy persons, the Duke 
orlonia and the Duke Cesarini. Judicial integrity is not the most vigorous 
of the virtues in the atmosphere of Rome. It could hardly have been 
expected to resist either the temptation of gaining favour with an influential 
protector, or the direct offer of a bouncing bribe. Monsignor Pentini, how- 
ever, spurned the wages of —- and retired from the Bench in disgust, 
while his colleague, Marulli, took the suitor’s gifts, and got a lucrative ad- 
vancement by help of the grandee whom he had obliged. All this while, the 
trio of juniors, Antonelli, Mertel, and Berardi, having now attained to more 
confidential service, remained snugly at work in the office at Monte Citorio, 
under Marulli, their worthy chief. It came to pass at length that even he, 
by some too flagrant or mistimed instance of venality, fell into undeniable 
disgrace, and was cashiered ; but under his successor, Monsignor Manaii, 
they completed, with scarcely diminished advantages, their initiation into 
official life. We can imagine how Antonelli, at this early stage of his career, 
won the admiring contidence of his two companions at the desk, and 
exchanged with them a promise of mutual co-operation in their future way 
through the world. These young men together, alike in their training, prin- 
ciples, and opportunities, may have agreed upon a theory of successful ambi- 
tion, such as Antonelli would expound. He might not, perhaps, exclaim on 
ach an occasion, “The world’s mine oyster,” for the scarcity of that coy bivalve 
on Italian shores would make its opening an unfamiliar metaphor ; but we 
may conjecture from the share which Mertel and Berardi bave had in his 
subsequent fortunes, that he promised them something better than the shells. 

Full-tledged birds of the predacious tribe, Wonsiqnort, now pertect in hard- 
ness of beak and sharpness of claw, they quitted the nest of their novitiate, 
assuming that semi-clerical garb and title of the Roman prelacy, which is 
indispensable for any valuable preferment in the Papal State. Mertel chose 
to follow the profession of a barrister, that he might sit as a judge where 
Marulli, his master, had sat before. Berardi procured some post in the 
administration of tne ecclesiastical funds. Antonelli went in for the civil 
service, his fingers and palm itching to handle the affairs of state. 

It would be tedious to note Monsignor Antonelli’s progress through the 
minor ranks of the official hierarchy. He soon distinguished himself by 
subtlety and pertinacity of design, and by the adroitness of his personal 
address. In the latter years of Gregory XVI.. during Cardinal Lambru- 
schini’s Ministry, he was charged with political authority as delegate or 
governor of one and another small province, Macerata aud Viterbo, which 
happened to be vacant. About that time there was much agitation in 
Central Italy, caused by the outbreak of a conspiracy in the Calabrias, and 
the year afterwards at Rimini, in both cases easily crushed. The Papal 
dominion, however, was not in any immediate jeopardy where Antonelli 
ruled ; and the odious severity of his political inquisitions and sentences at 
Viterbo could only be useful to recommend himself to a harsh and vindictive 
Minister. Zealous subserviency thus exerted soon met with its reward. He 
obtained the second post in the Secretary of State’s department, and was 
thence transferred to the Treasury, a place extremely convenient for his own 
ends. The family at Sonnino, it has been mentioned, included four brothers 
of Giacomo Antonelli (besides sisters, one of whom has a husband, now 
Count Dandini, assessor of police). The brothers are now counts and place- 
men, we may observe,—-to anticipate the course of events. They naturally came 
to the metropolis to settle within reach of the cunning net extended by a 
brother's official hand, for theirs to grasp and haul. Giacomo managed 
the Pontifical Finance Department some time before Filippo became manager 
of the Roman bank. 

In the summer of 1546 Gregory slept with the seventeen other Gregories 
who had gone before, and Pius IX. came to reign in his stead. This gushing 
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Pontiff began with a glorious spurt of clemency and liberality 
now long yone dry. We shall not here comment on the inconsist 
sad reverses of his reign. It was described in a memoir of Piys 
Sth and 15th of February in Toe Lonpon Review. We have only a 

do with Antonelli. With a new Pope affecting Liberalism, and transfi sth 
all the institutions of the State, the old Ministers and Legates Le 
aside. Here was a chance for the versatile Monsignore whose path are ey 
motion was thus cleared of all the old “ Gregorians,” his superiors jy offic 
standing. By strenuous professions of opinion, he strove to make the Liens 
forget his recent activity in the enforcement of despotic repression The 
Treasury accounts, which had got into wretched confusion, were restore t 
apparent order by his financial skill. The prelate acting as Treasun. 
General, whose accounts are never audited, and who is responsible for ae 
to none but the Pope, enjoys a certain privilege. He is entitled to g gas. 
hat on leaving that office. Antonelli, with a view to thus entering the Syo»,.: 
College, had taken deacon’s orders before. Though a layman in all the hy}, 
and occupations of his life, he had to become nominally the curate of the church 


cred 


of St. Agata in the Suburra, since the cardinals are traditionally held to 4, 
the parish clergy of the city of Rome. He resumed office, with extend, 


powers, as Minister of Commerce and Finance. His brother Filippo wa 
placed at the head of the Bank. In October, the Cardinal was named op. 
the Council of State. His friend Mertel, who from his gravity and tac. 
turnity was deemed a profound lawyer, was needed now to aid the rsp 


oa oh . . . . » . nsing 
politician in forming a useful clique. Antonelli would not seem himself ; 


seek Mertel’s advancement ; but taught him to gain the good word of the 
French ambassador, Count Rossi, a doctrinaire of the Guizot school, » 
Italian exile who, trom long absence, was unacquainted with the persons 
about him at Rome. Mertel solemnly let drop in Rossi's hearip, 
such expressions as “ ministerial ee ee amelioration” 

—* sovial exigencies”—and “ accomplished fact.’ Rossi was pleased to hey 
these catchwords of Moderate Liberalism from the lips of one of the Romay 
prelates. He made some remark in praise of Mertel to the Pope, which Py, 
impressionable and unreflecting as he is, never forgot. Mertel, a brietiess ha. 
rister, Was made auditor of the Rota, and after a time, sticking close w 
Antonelli his conductor, he became a Minister of State. But the years which 
iutervened were 1848 and 1849, full of bewildering changes, through which 
Cardinal Antonelli, after traversing a revolution and a bloody reaction, 
securely established his power. 

Projects of constitutional reform were rife in Italy at the commencemen 
of 1848, before the Paris Revolution of February. A commission of cardinals 
and prelates sat to hatch something that might satisfy the loud wish of the 
people. Cardinal Antonelli was one of the commissioners. In March « 
parliamentary constitution was granted, which could never work, since the 
principle of ecclesiastical absolutism must over-ride the deliberations of the 
Chamber of Deputies. But Antonelli was President of the Council of Ministers 
in the first cabinet then formed. His colleagues were all laymen, except the 
great linguist Mezzofanti and one other; amongst them were Minghet, 
Farini, aud other Liberals of the best surt. Before they had been tw 
months in office, consternation and rage were excited throughout Italy, ty 
the tergiversation of the Pope who had first blessed, and then disavowed, the 
war against Austria, now that the Roman troops were already in the fiel 
against the national foe. The famous Allocution of April 29 destroyed fr 
ever amongst Italians the delusion that any Pope could really intend ts 
country’s freedom. Some traitor had suggested to him, on that oceasivi, 
risk of being held an accomplice in all the revolutionary agitations throughout 
Europe, and the greater risk of alienating the German Catholies frou te 
Roman See. If Antonelli did this, he behaved with astonishing duplicy, 
when two or three days before the Allocution he signed, at the head ot os 
colleagues, a memorial praying his Holiness to allow the war to go on™" 
the righteous recovery of our nationality.” His language on this subject : 
the discussions of the ministers among themselves, was warmer that - 
other's. To appease, a fortnight later, the tremendous storm raived by the 
Pope's defection, the Pope was advised to write a pacitic letter to the Emper'tt 
Austria, exhorting him and Radetzky to let the Lombards and Venetians ¢") 
their liberty. Antonelli was the author of this farce, which was playe! 
while the best blood of Northern Italy flowed in vain. The first Row 
ministry had resigned, and another headed by Count Mamiant had coe 
but Antonelii, though uo longer a minister, was now the real political ge 
the sovereign, wud has been sv eversince. It was made impossible for any oo 
stitutional ministry to hold on, thwarted and insulted as they were < Aegeta 
reiyn whose throne, with the new liberties of the country, they would have pt 
served. We hurry over the disasters which followed,—how Rossi's 00" 
attempt to uphold the government was requited with a dastardly guna = 
how the attack of a mob upon the Quirinal Palace frightened the Pops yi. 
to Gaeta,—how the Mazzinian faction set up a Roman Republic, which, ye 
a few mouths’ existence, was crushed by the unjustifiable i al 
French army,—and how, during the lengthened sojourn of the pa 
Portici, the crafty wiles of his inseparable manager had leisure @ a 
entire mastery over his shaken mind; until Cardinal Antonelli, the decry 
of State, could write Ego et Papa meus, in the style of an! 
Minister, who had become actual ruler of the sovereign he seem - 

In those days, while the seat of the restored Papal Government 0 
continued to be in a royal villa on the shores of the Bay of Naples, 5 ft , 
the notorious affair of the Roman Bank. A new charter was OPP whale 
invest the Bank with extraordinary privileges, and with no check * aa 
on its issues of paper-money. This was objected to by men who ' ate 
versant with the exceptional condition of Rome and the proviness “sj 
in regard to their commercial economy. It was referred to @ oe reel 
inquiry, in which Monsignor Mertel had the deciding voice. - te io 
prelate then at the Papal Court affirms, of his own certain know this sh 
Mertel was promised a ministerial portfolio to make him tag Cari 
charter job. His old comrade in Judge Marulli’s office was the *" 


» (ee 
‘ . ‘ a > | ; ast th 
Secretary of State, who had, through his brother, a near ner” 


ndispens 
ed to set's 


-e than one ' 
concern. Mertel, when the charter was allowed, got romng ore ‘¥ 
ble appointment immediately, and became awhile later - ee 
Interior, Minister of Grace and Justice, High Steward of the iva 


The bank, under a 
jing a 
the £ 


and a Cardinal of the Holy Roman Church. 
Antonelli’s management, was enabled, by restricting or expan 
tary circulation at its pleasure, in a community so isolated from 
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EE 
nt of the exchanges as Rome is, to play with the prices of many 
ps cowmodities in the market. Forestalling might thus be practised 
ee ility and advantage by a set of dealers, mere agents of the great 
X firm, who were apprised of the prepared changes, and could act ona 
lan, sufficiently accommodated with the means they required by 
ential discounts and advances from the Bank. Another of the Cardinal's 
peneres Luigi Antonelli, was placed on the Board which controls the annona, 
ee by its arbitrary decrees, the import or export of grain and flour, of 
f ‘| fuel, and fodder, and opening or shutting at its will the bonded warehouses 
6 hich taxable provisions are stored, The same person is ‘* Conservator 
ye whose municipality waits upon his orders. The mercantile 
tions of the fraternal partnership managed by Gregorio Antonelli 
of ac . assisted every now and then by the action of the local autho- 
om! poo) by sudden, unaccountable decrees, tending to affect the supplies of 
wvitg sarticular commodity. The direct emoluments, however, which have 
eri eee on the Cardinal's own kindred are not yet told. Count 
been “9 ‘n addition to being Governor of the Bank and Councillor of the 
Fulpl a of the State, was appointed Director of the Monte di Pieta. That 
negra made vacant for him by a criminal prosecution against the Marquis 
E mpana, who is thought to have been more sinned against than sinning. 
Campana, having to invest funds belonging to the institution, had borrowed 
‘hom on the ample security of his Museum, to complete the art-collections 
inown by his name ; he had done this with the special consent of the late 
Ministry, at a time when Cardinal Antonelli himself was the Treasurer, and 
seit to the fact. For this proceeding, which was irregular, but nowise 
fraudulent, he was afterwards thrown into prison, and Cardinal Antonelli’s 
brother put in his place. Nobody will dare to guess the amount of the 
indirect acquisitions of the same family, in the shape of bonuses or profits on 
monopolies, leases, contracts, and concessions from Government. he reve- 
lations of Mirés and Solar, for instance, regarding the matter of the French 
Railway Company's contract, showed but a very small sample of the value of 
influence purchaseable like theirs. Monsignor Berardi, too, who has been 
named with Mertel as an early ally of the Cardinal's, and who has also some 
ties of relationship with him, was allowed to put his finger in this pie. He 
had been serviceable as a commissioner in a delicate investigation with regard 
tothe Finance Ministry. From being a very poor man when he came to 
Rome, he now dwells in a noble palace, which he bought somehow just after 
the railway contract was arranged ; he was made Secretary for Ecclesiastical 
Afiairs Extraordinary, and his brother likewise held a government office, 
which about two years ago, for malpractices unfortunately too notorious, he 
was obliged to res ign. 
In the thriving house of Antonelli Brothers, besides those already spoken 
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of, there is one, Angelo, who looks after the consolidation and investment of 


their gains. Through him the Cardinal has taken care to lay up his treasure 
safely beyond the reach of Roman political vicissitudes. He doubtless 
remembers the fate of Cardinal Coscia, Benedict XIIL’s omnipotent favourite, 
who by the successor of that Pontiff, complying with the outery of popular 
indignation, was sentenced to disgorge his ill-gotten wealth. Coscia very 
ingeniously pleaded that nobody could help being rather a rogue at Rome ; al 
pubblico rubare non vi é chi resista; and we might quote the avowals of 
several popes and cardinals in different ages, who ascribed this proclivity to 
“something in tbe air,’—to «a peculiarity of the Roman climate. The 
atmosphere of Sonnino may not be so much in fault after all. But that 
has nothing to do with the investment of Cardinal Antonelli’s property, 
whereby hangs a tale. It is, that one day Prince Torlonia offered to show 
the Pope a schedule of the Cardinal’s various investments and bankers’ 
balances in London and elsewhere, amounting to several millions of crowns ; 
and though the addition which rumour made to this story, that Cardinal 
Wiseman was Torlonia’s informant, has been denied by Wiseman, Torlonia 
has not denied that the rest of it is substantially true. It must, therefore, 
be acknowledged that the Pope’s Prime Minister is a man of very great 
abilities, as shown by his success in the grand enterprise of his life. 

le has enjoyed thirteen vears of power. He controls every part of the 
adiwinistration. His political sagacity has brought the Papal dominion into 
suc a plight as we see,-—“ a mutilated structure, soon to fall.” The Romans 
are exasperated, Italy is provoked, the Papacy becomes disreputable, the 
French protector takes offence at the pertinacious rejection of every pro- 
posal for conciliation or reform. The priestly monarchy has lost five-sixths 
of its territory, from the general contempt and detestation of its yovern- 
ment; but Cardinal Antonelli has grown enormously rich. He still passes 
with the doting Pontiff for a consummate diplomatist, and, by flattering the 
peevish vanity, by alternately exciting and soothing the jealousies, the 
hervous alarms of his feeble sovereign, he keeps the key of the state cup- 
board, which has been broken into and nearly emptied from behind. Come 
what may of the Pope’s Roman principality, Cardinal Antonelli, in his fifty- 
“Ixth year, ay hope for a long term of repose and enjoyment, though he should 
nave to quit those dainty chambers in the Vatican, on a floor just above the 
“pes apartments, where he has for some time dwelt. By the look of him as 
he ylides along in some variegated church procession, or alights from his car- 
tase, Which often gallops, like no other, through the streets of Rome, he 
“ells younger than he is, The stealthy, feline grace of that elastic figure, 
~ Nriuacss of his lips and ivory cheeks, the fire of his black eyes, the 
Slackness of his wavy hair, are signs of his undiminished vigour in body and 
mind. He is punctual and precise in all the public and domestic observances 
z religion ; his conscience is entrusted, as usual, to an appointed confessor, 
the Jesuit Father Mignardi, who is in high repute as a spiritual tutor; but it 
* “uderstood that the Cardinal does not much profess the character of a saint 


pletist, aspiring rather to shine as an accomplished man ofthe world. He 


OY 


* freely in the fashionable society of foreign visitors, and may sometimes 
” Olserva - : . ° ° ° . ° 
*bserved infusing into the ear of Eve the mellifluous distilment of his fasci- 


Ming conversation. It has, indeed, been remarked, that foreign ladies who 
move sts eptible to the attractions of the Romish system, on being intro- 
“iced within the charmed circle of the Papal courtiers, are pretty sure to be 
ep by His Eminence with very particular attentions, for he desires to 
Sees. ta agency as its most efficient eS . and more than one fair 
=r At oe indebted to the Carc inal for substantial tokens of his 
«soa . affair last year, in which the wife of an Enzlish clergyman was 
bape: poave rise to much gossip at the time. In the preliminary steps to 

“ction before our own courts of law, it was proved by affidavit that the 
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sum of one thousand crowns had been lent by Cardinal Antonelli to that 
lady, without her husband's knowledge, to extricate her from some pecuniary 
embarrassments into which, by living with some extravagance at Rome in 
the husband's absence, she had unhappily fallen. In another case, it is said, 
the Cardinal was himself made the dupe of a French adventuress, who 
imposed herself upon him as a person of distinction and rank. He affects, 
in his more ordinary pastimes and amusements, to be a man of elegant and 
recherché taste. He is curious in cameos and in the setting of jewels ; a col- 
lector of crystals and rare specimens of mineralogy ; but not remarkable as 


a patron of literature, scholarship, or any serious pursuits of art. Cardinal 
Antonelli is what he is. 


** Simply the thing I am shall make me live.” 








———— 


Rebiews of Pooks. 


CARLYLE’S FREDERICK THE GREAT.* 

Mr. Car.yte is about the only living writer whose opinions are of value, 
even when it is impossible to agree with them. No one is more fond than 
he of paradox, but few men’s paradoxes hint at so important truths. No one 
with a more autocratic dogmatism sets up strong men as heroes, or condemns 
the hapless possessors of pot-bellies to infamy ; but then his judgments, 
even where they cannot be confirmed, always enforce some weighty principle 
which we were in danger of forgetting. And if it sometimes happens that 
neither the hero nor the principles commend themselves, still the thorough- 
ness of the execution and the fire with which all his writings are instinct 
never fail to make a great work. Thus Frederick the Great is a very ques- 
tionable hero, and probably did as much harm to Europe as any one has ever 
done ; but Mr. Carlyle’s life of him, in spite of some defects, as they seem to 
us, in the execution, is a very great work. Mr. Carlyle has, indeed, peculiar 
qualifications for describing or composing a hero, As it is difficult to possess 
a virtue in the existence of which we disbelieve, so it is difficult to believe 
in and well describe a virtue in which we have no share; and though a 
bovine nature may not be requisite for the successful painting of cattle, it 
certainly requires some feeling of heroism to describe a hero. This is where 
Mr. Carlyle’s strength lies. Whilst some hero-worshippers describe as from 
a distance, and by a kind of trigonometrical measurement of the height 
which towers above their reach, he is like Othello speaking of Anthro- 
pophag', or, to invert the usual quotation, like Gracchus discoursing on 
sedition, and presents to us a great man in all his fire and force, by virtue of 
possessing a portion of the same qualities. 

As Mr. Carlyle is specially qualified to write about heroes, so Frederick 
the Great had undoubtedly some traits which eminently fit him to be the 
hero of a great historical work. His simplicity and thoroughness distinguish 
him favourably, not only from his contemporaries, but from most other great 
men. Ina century of charlatans, he almost alone could be depended on to 
speak the truth in general, even where it told against himself. In an age 
in which most men succeeded only by political finesse, he, though by no 
means free from the guilt of perfidy, still attained greatness by sterling 
qualities, by indomitable firmness, and by fertility of resource in a position 
of incomparable difficulty. His heroism was of a singularly plain kind. 
Many heroes loom larger through a mist of theatrical artifice which they 
have themselves created. Frederick is surrounded by no factitious atmo- 
sphere to distort his proportions and make them unreal. He was not one of 
those demi-gods who are enveloped in mystery and magnified by distance. 
He hardly at all exercised over his own age, and still less over succeeding 
times, that fascination by which Napoleon long made Europe regard him as 
invincible. Yet his plainness, and even his weaknesses, are not without 
effect. They make him mortal only that we may the better feel his height 
by a closer comparison. Both his greatness and his littleness, the qualities 
by which he is ennobled and those which make his nobility questionable, 
have marked him out for the subject of almost numberless writings. Voltaire 
alternately glorified him as the Platonic ideal of philosophy invested with 
supreme power, and Jampooned him as a vain and brutal fool. Professor 

tanke has anatomised his diplomacy. M. St. Beuve has shown him as the 

unaffected friend of men of letters and the devoted brother. Most numerous 
of all have been the military histories and criticisms. But no one has as yet 
presented him to us well in all his characters. Where the drawing has been 
good it has been incomplete, where it is complete it is blurred. Mr. Carlyle 
seems likely to supply the deficiency, though it is difficult, from the first 
three volumes—which include only thirty-two years,—to judge what will be 
the final effect of the whole, and though Frederick’s yreatness seems to be 
throughout exagyerated at the expense of his contemporaries. 

The third volume of Mr. Carlyle’s History covers about four years of 
Frederick's reign, from his accession to the month before the invasion of 
johemia in 1744. This period is, in some respects, the most important in 
his life, at least for the purposes of a biographer. Whilst his father lived, 
his temper could show itself only in endurance, and his ability was almost 
confines to literary trifling. Again, when he took up arms anew after the 
peace of Breslau, he thenceforward was committed to a contest for existence, 
in which the necessity of self-defence determined his actions, and his character 
was moulded by his position. But in the interval the whole world of possi- 
bilities Was open to Fe and he was free to choose his own policy, and to 
select his means. This, therefure, is the time to see his qualities in the 
making. He came to the throne a remarkable man, in whom the hereditary 
obstinacy of his race had taken the form of practical firmness, but by no 
means as yet the hero he was to be. His heroism had to be learned, not 
merely brought out, in adversity—in bearing up against a world in arms. 
The volume which traces this part of his career is divided into four books. 
The first shows him as playing something of the part of a new broom, and 
with a liberality perhaps singular in his age, tolersting all forms of religion, 


abolishing torture, granting freedom to the press, and forming magazines for 


the relief of the starving. As yet, indeed, he hardly knew his own mind. 
In one of his last letters to Suhm, he disclaims all passion for military glory, 


* History of Friedrich IL. of Prussia, called Frederick the Great. 


By Thomas Carlyle. 
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and represents himself as living only for literary and philosophic aims, and 
for the happiness of his people. Suhm read him more truly, and his estimate 
of him soon received confirmations on the death of the Austrian emperor. 
He plunged at once into the Silesian war, of which the next-two books con- 
tain the history. As this is far the most important event of this volume, 
and the first important public action of Frederick, it is worth while to con- 
sider how far it affects his claim to be an exceptionally great man. It is, 
perhaps, needless to repeat the story of Maria Theresa’s defencelessness, 
when half Europe seized the moment of her bereavement to violate its 
solemn sanction of her rights. It certainly was not decent in the King of 
Prussia to scize the same moment to revindicate Silesia on the pretext of 
an antiquated claim, and to plant another unlooked for arrow in her side ; 
but then regard for decency 1s hardly required from heroes. Nor, perhaps, 
is it worth while to insist on the disastrous consequences of his policy to 
Europe, on the incalculable amount of suffering entailed on Germany, and 
through it on France, that Prussia might reach to the Riesengebirge ; for it 
is probable that the King had not reckoned on the indomitable spirit of the 
Empress, and that he believed that all would acquiesce in the accomplished 
fact. 

But there are two things which require to be noticed. In the first place, 
the means employed by Frederick, the double perfidy of the abandonment of 
France in 1741 and the abandonment of Austria in 1744, had not the excuse 
of necessity to justify them. We agree with Smellfungus, that it was an 
immorality and a dishonour, not to be excused on the ground that “ the dice 
on both sides seem to be loaded ; that logic might be chopped upon it for 
ever ; that a candid mind will settle what degree of wisdom (which is always 
essentially veracity), and what of folly (which is always falsity), there was 
in Friedrich and the others ; whether, or to what degree, there was a better 
course open to Friedrich in the circumstances : and, in fine, it will have to 
be granted that you cannot work in pitch and keep hands evidently clean.” 
Nor is it enough to ask how otherwise the desired result could have been 
attained ; for the necessity for attaining it at all was of Frederick’s own 
making. Also, after all lengths of apology, the fact will still remain to tell 
against his heroism, that lies are a sign of weakness. We must, however, do 
Mr. Carlyle the justice of admitting that he does not defend these actions in 
themselves, but only slurs them over in his estimate of Frederick. This is 
by no means an unimportant or nominal distinction. There is really a great 
difference between pleading, on the one hand, that though A certainly took 
B’s money, yet this was not a theft, because others have done the same, or 
because B had also wronged A, or because A was much in want; and saying, 
on the other hand, that he took the money, and that it was an outrageous 
theft, adding only that you think not much the worse of him because his 
greatness is enough to carry off a great deal. The one apology every one 
might apply to his own actions, the other does less harm, partly because 
there is no serious apology made for the crime as a crime, and partly because 
no one can mistake himself for a hero. The second thing which it is im- 
portant to notice in these campaigns is that there is as yet little or no promise 
of the great generalship of the Seven Years’ War. No one would attach 
any weight to Vrederick’s flight from the field of Mollwitz, but, as Mr. 
Carlyle does not forget to state, the victory of Mollwitz was wholly, and that 
of Chotusitz chiefly, due to the steadiness of the Prussian infantry, the credit 
of which belonged entirely to Frederick William and his generals. Indeed, 
the Prussian tactics on the first of these occasions seem to have been 
extremely bad. Otherwise it is impossible to account for the fact that 
though the rapidity of the Prussian fire was as five to two, still the loss of the 
Prussians exceeded that of the Austrians. It is difficult to resist the con- 
clusion that great generalship was not natural to Frederick, but was slowly 
learned by reverses. 

In the last book he is again at peace, though the war, of which he was ina 
great measure the occasion, did not cease to convulse Europe. The greater 
part of the book is occupied with the mancuvrings of the French and 
Austrian armies, which, except in their results, do not much concern the 
character of Frederick, and which seems to us to be described at a dispro- 
portionate length. We will quote a passage from the description of the 
battle of Dettingen, as a specimen of the style of grave and tempered 
caricature in which this history is written :— 


“ King Frederick’s private accounts, deformed by ridicule, are, that the 
Britannic Majesty, his respectable old uncle, finding the French there barring his 
way to breakfast, understood simply that there must and should be fighting, of 
the toughest ; but had no plan or counsel farther: that he did at first side up, to 
see what was what with his own eves; but that his horse ran away with him, 
- frightened at the cannon; upon which he hastily got down; drew sword ; put 
himself at the head of his Hanoverian infantry (on the right wing), and stood,— 
left foot drawn back, sword pushed out, in the form of a fencing-master doing 


lunge,—steadily in that defensive attitude, inexpugnable like the rocks, till all 
was over, and victory gained. This is defaced by the spirit of ridicule, and not 


quite correct. Britannic Majesty's horse (one of those 500 fine animals) did, it 
is certain, at last dangerously run away with him ; upon which he took to his feet 
and his Hanoverians. But he had been repeatedly on horseback, in the earlier 
stages ; galloping about, to look with his own eyes, could they have availed him ; 
and was heard encouraging his people, and speaking even in the English language, 
‘ Steady, my boys; fire, my brave boys, give them fire; they will soon run!’ 
Latterly, there can be no doubt, he stood (and, to our imagination, he may fitly 
stand throughout) in the above attitude of lunge; no fear in him, and no plan; 
‘sans peur et sans avis, as we might term it. Like a real Hanoverian Sovereign 
of England; like England itself, and its ways in those German wars. A typical 
epitome of long sections of English history, that attitude of lunge!” (p. 677). 

The victory of Dettingen seemed likely to raise the Austrian, and depress 
the French power too much, for the advantage of Frederick. He again 
changed sides ; and here we leave him for the present, on the eve of invading 
Bohemia, and again embroiling Europe, with a character which has been 
growing at once in unscrupulosity and ability throughout the first four years 
of his reign. 

The chief fault in the execution of the history is the fantastic and spasmodic 
style, which suited well enough the strange events and characters of the 
French revolution, but which seems to be out of place in the history of so 
plain and practical a man as Frederick II. The book would have been twice 
as good if it had been written more simply. Yet it must not be forgotten 
that the style is ina great degree the natural outgrowth of the thoughts, 
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The two are, perhaps, inseparable, and we must be content to take th 
with the other. At any rate, Mr. Carlyle’s worst extravagancies are}, °™ 
taste as compared with the affectation of his imitators, whose books 4 Rood 
by human nightmares,” are caricatures of a caricature. Perhaps Me 
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blemish of style is the interminable digressions, the gratuitous reflecti,.. » tha 
“ our constitutional historian,” of Smelfungus and Sauerteig and Deveads of — 1 
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the flow of the narrative. But, these blemishes excepted, we cannot suffi; 
ently admire the truthfulness and thoroughness with which Mr, Carlyle h., 
done his work. No writer produces such an impression of perfect t - 
worthiness in matters of fact. His incomparable diligence has omitted -” ic: 
labour which might conduce to the clear understanding of the subject * age 
particular, the battles of the Silesian campaign are now, for the first tip Q _ ov 
made intelligible by accurate description of the localities. The same sie’ in Europ 
lousness is extended to cases where the fiction was more pleasing than “4 
fact. Thus we are ruthlessly deprived of the “ Moriamur pro rege von 
Maria Theresa,” which turns out never to have been spoken at all, Th. 
minute fidelity has, indeed, its drawbacks. It took two volumes to pla, 
Frederick on the throne and to trace the antecedents of his family. 1 ‘sa 
taken a third to cover little more than four years of his reign, and probabj. 
at least three more will be necessary to conclude it. We observe that th, 
promise of completion in four volumes, which was held out in the first ty,, 
has been dropped from the title-page of this one. ” 

In conclusion, it must not be forgotten that in the “ Proem” in the fp. 
volume, Mr. Carlyle confessed the imperfection of Frederick’s heroic, 
“ Friedrich,” he allowed, “ is by no means one of the perfect demigods - jie 
there are various things to be said against him with good ground. [o ¢), 
last, a questionable hero, with much in him which one could have wished ra 
there, and much wanting which one could have wished.” For many reason: 
indeed, it is hard to accept him as a hero. That is a title which ought to j,, 
reserved for those who have made themselves the representatives of som, 
great cause, who have identified their greatness with the success of a gros: 
principle affecting the welfare of their nation or of the world. Mere force i: 
hardly enough, but the claims of Frederick the Great rest on little else, No 
doubt he was a fine military genius, probably the finest which Germany has 
produced. He possessed also an eminently practical mind and an alos 
infinite capacity for labour, and that in an age and amongst a people of 
unpractical doctrinaires. But it is difficult to point out any great thiy 
which he accomplished, except perhaps the establishment of Prussia as ; 
counterpoise to Austrian influence. 

It is for the interest of great men’s memories, as well as of those who wis) 
to attach some definite conception of worth to the name of hero, that cand- 
dates for that title should be scrutinized. If a vague impression of force js 
to be allowed to secure easy admission to the list, great names will suffer by 
juxtaposition with spurious pretenders, and the title of hero will be looked 
on with suspicion, which is certainly not a desirable consummation. This 
must be our excuse, if we have attempted to play the part of devil's advocate 
at the canonization of Frederick the Great. 
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THE HORSE OF THE DESERT.* 


“Tirat noble animal, the horse,” is strangely linked to human destiny. 
The ancestors of civilization half deified the men who first were struck with 
the idea of mounting on horseback ; and to this day one of the most wide 
spread religions of the globe couples the care of horses with the hopes 
salvation. The Prophet says :— 

« Happiness in this world, rich booty, and the rewards of eternity are boun! 
to the forelock of horses.” 

«“ When any one cannot fulfil all his religious duties, let him keep a horse { 
the sake of Heaven, and all his sins will be forgiven.” 

“The horse brought up truly in the way of righteousness, for the holy war, 
will preserve his master from the fire in the day of resurrection.” 


Nor is there any doubt that so much of these rewards as is temporal his 
been in fact the portion of the chief horse-cultivating nations. Centaurs 
and Amazons, Persians and Parthians, Scythians and Huns, Arab eavalies 
and Christian knights, Polish cavalry and English dragoons, have uphel, Godolphin Aj 
all times, the prowess of horsemen. But what shall we say to this generat Was a barb, t 
respecting the eternal rewards suggested by the Prophet as appertainin. © precisely Ino 
the care of his favourite animal? The youthful Persian, we know, — Touching { 
an edueation divided into three parts—to ride, to shoot with the bow, and 0? (reneral Daur 
speak the truth. These accomplishments have been somewhat severed in ot! Chasseur d? Af 
later British practice. Your “horsy” man can generally, indeed, in one sels? stone. It is y 


draw the bow, but it is in a sense not quite compatible with the third brane) 12 st. 7 lbs. 


of Persian pedagogy. In point of fact, it seems as if among us much —_ days, 31 Ths, 
with horses exercised a distinctly prejudicial influence on morals. Was sua salt, for five d 
a creature as an honest horsedealer ever known? Does any man like to se. ditto, 44 Ibs, 


a horse to, or buy a horse of, his dearest friend—for does he not know" ‘aminishes dai 


even if he does not cheat, he shall scarce escape the suspicion of havins bineer, and ne 
cheated? As to racing, which, according to Mahomet, is one of the ture on a lone and 
things which the angels watch over (the other two being the exerci" burdened, the « 
warrior and the love of husband and wife), what shall we dare to say, 2 f 25 to 30 le 
Derby week, of such an occupation for the angels ? ’ ‘Wenty-four hon 

After all, perhaps we can reconcile these contradictions most compe ‘ommon journ 


by simply eliminating from the question that which is the root eo: Horses are read 
everything, the money element. Take away those who look on h — hb believes th 
as instruments for making money,—your dealers, public and private,."” pve be en don 
professed and regular betting men, your legs of every description, — wa r sore 7 it | 

“J had they | 


bably, there remains no finer specimen of modern chivalry than the mod 


-~  s . . case eunce= tor dri ¥ 
There is, indeed, something essentially ennobling 1n the ut or drink is, 





sportsman. ; : : to the hor ; 
scious education derived from associating with animals which, like - 2 1 the morning 
and dog, approach so near humanity in moral character, while the brute } — carry the ha 
sateen ee eoeaicial Ty 

* Les Chevaux du Sahara et les Meeurs du Désert. Par E. Daumas, Tl - ean “lakes flesh” | 
Sénateur. Nouvelle édition, revue et augmentée, avec des yg 1962. creen food, ed 


Kader. Public avec lautorisation du Ministre de la Guerre. 
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‘, them yields with docility before his loftier intellect. In high spirit, in 
~ourage, in noble emulation, in disdain of every base advantage, in affectionate 
-onderness, in lasting gratitude for every kindness, these dumb beasts are 
.< brethren with the best of us. That with which nature has endowed them 
more than us—their speed, and strength, and delicacy of sense,—they devote 
willingly and proudly to our service ; and that which in them savours still of 
native fierceness we can by gentleness wholly eradicate. Companionship 
with such creatures, for such purposes, cannot be hurtful to intellect or 
feeling. So the yeoman keeping his bit of blood, so the regular hunting 
man (not he whose home for the season is London, and who only runs down 
to Melton when the weather is favourable to his steeple-chase propensities, 
caring nothing for hunting proper), so the steady shot, with his brace of 
jogs, on moor, or stubble, or fen (not the battue man who has his gun 
janded to him and only fires it), may fairly be counted, one and all, as in 
the best sense the first gentlemen in Europe, for there is no class of men 
‘; Europe who are higher in principle, truer in heart, franker in bearing, or 
more generous in feeling. The time was, indeed, when they were open to 
the charge of rough manners and want of education. But that was a time 
when coarseness was the vice of every rank, and when none but professed 
literary men were literate. Squire Western or Squire Osbaldiston were 
then true pictures ; now the country justice in “ Barnaby Rudge” is obviously 
drawn from books and not from life. And so we need make no apology, nor 
call for any interpreter, in introducing to the sportsmen of England General 
Daumas, senator of France, who, nurtured in the Algerian wars, and specially 
devoting himself to the investigation of Arab customs, has written a most 
elaborate, interesting, and valuable work on the horse, as he is known and 
treated among those who, with the English, are the most skilled in horseflesh 
in the world. A first edition of this work was published in 1852 ; it has 
heen translated into Spanish and German, and a new edition, considerably 
improved, has just been issued. 

The first point to which General Daumas devotes himself is to establish 
that the horse and his treatment in the African desert are essentially the 
same as in Arabia Proper. To this effect he cites the authority of no less 
a personage than Abd-el-Kader, himself a consummate horseman, and 
learned in all the traditions of his race. According to him the barb, far 
from being a degenerate Arab, is an Arab of the purest blood. The Berbers, 
he tells us, were originally located in Palestine ; driven thence they passed 
the hill and spread over the whole of the north of Africa, carrying with them 
the breed of horses of their native clime. Abd-el-Kader quotes, in support 
of their acknowledged purity of blood, the authority of Aamroon-el-Kais, an 
Arab king of a poetical turn, who lived a little before the advent of the 
Prophet, and who preferred the barb to the horse of his own land. More 
modern testimony comes from M. Petimand, Inspector-General of the French 
sreeding Studs, who was despatched by government to travel in Syria 
and Northern Arabia for the purpose of securing horses of the purest blood 
of the East. He writes :— 


“ After three years of travel among the tribes which camp from Diarbekir and 
Aleppo to the borders of the Nedjid, I returned to Bagdad in January last. 
Among the newspapers which awaited me, I found a number of the Journal des 
Horas, containing an article on the horse of the Sahara. The perusal of this too 
brief note, which denoted so profound an acquaintance with Arabia and its horse, 
filled me with the wish to possess the entire work. On my arrival in France you 
had the kindness to send it me, for which accept my thanks. No one could read 
with more interest than I a work which you might*certainly have entitled, ‘ Of 
the Arab Horse of Asia and Africa,’ for such is the force of tradition among this 
strange people, that at every line I recognized in the habits of the Arabs of 
Morocco, the habits of their ancestors, the Koreych and the Nedjid; and that after 
a separation of many ages. In 1851 I descended the Tigris, from Mosoul to 
Bagdad, with a volume of Herodotus in my hands. All his descriptions of men 
and things were still full of reality. Thus 2,300 years ago, he depicted the 
manners of the Arabs of to-day with the same fidelity with which you, General, 
have shown us in Africa, the Arabs of Asia. Time and space are powerless 
before the immobility of such manners— intestine wars, the chase, faitasius, love 
of the horse—I have seen them all in Asia just as you describe for Africa.” 


We English shall be the more disposed to admit the essential identity of 
the barb and the Arabian, when we recollect that the root of our “ blood” is 
drawn from the former. The first distinct improvement in our indigenous 
steed came from the barb horses and mares imported by Charles II. The 
Darley Arabian, the next cross, was from the Levant, but he was followed by 
Pairfax’s Morocco barb ; and there is even good reason to suppose that the 
Godolphin Arabian, to which may be traced back all our best racing blood, 
was a barb, though having been purchased out of a cart in Paris, nothing is 
precisely known of his pedigree. 

Touching the strength and power of endurance of the Arab horse, 
General Daumas gives some interesting details. The weight carried by a 
Chasseur d’ Afrique, when starting on an expedition, amounts to about 25 
‘tone. It is made up thus. Weight of rider, with arms and accoutrements, 
l2 st. 7 Ibs. Saddle and bridle, with pistol, 3st. 11 lbs. Bread for two 
(ays, 3} Ibs. Biseut for three days, 3} Ibs. Coffee, sugar, lard, rice, and 
salt, for five days, 54 lbs. Preserved forage for five days, 551lbs. Barley 
“itto, 44 lbs. Cartridges, 3 lbs. Four shoes, 34 lbs. This total, of course, 
‘aminishes daily ; but it is for the first day about 42 lbs. more than a Cara- 
bineer, and nearly 60 Ibs. more than a Cuirassier, in France, and it is carried 
on a long and rapid march through a difficult country. When less heavily 
burdened, the desert horses will make, for five or six successive days, journeys 
o 25 to 30 leagues—the league being about 2} English miles. In a single 
‘wenty-four hours, it is not rare to find them cover 50 or 60 leagues. This is a 
“ommon journey for the scouts, when on a marauding expedition, and the 


Horses are ready for the combat next day. General Daumas cites cases which 


} . ° ° ° 

ie believes thoroughly authenticated, in which 80 leagues and upwards 
Nowe ° . . 
wes been done; and the Arab riders swore to him by the head of the 


tophet, that their horses could have done 40 leagues more the following 
“ay, had they been pressed. It may be observed that in such cases little to 
‘“t or drink is given on the way, nor, asa rule, do the Arabs feed their horses 
~ the morning before mounting. They trust to the food of the night before 
” Carry the horse on through the day, and believe a morning feed to be 
aay! idicial, They have a proverb, “ Morning feed makes dung, evening feed 

In winter, spring, and autumn, when the horses obtain some 


ike } ” 
ih eOS flesh. 





“teen food, or the aromatic plants of the desert, they water them only once a | against inte rfering, and as giving room for the lu 








day, at two o'clock in the afternoon : but, when practicable, they substitute 
camel or sheep’s milk for barley. In the height of summer, there is little 
food but barley and barley straw, and then water is given morning and 
evening. If the blood becomes heated, they diminish the work and give 
barley cut green, and bathe the animal. Great virtue is attributed to milk 
in maintaining condition, Summer and winter the animal is kept clothed, 
and in extremes of temperature he is broucht within the tent. 

But for speed and strength the first foundation, in the eyes of the Arab as 
of the Englishman, is purity of blood. The desert tribes have a variety of 
famous races, the pedigrees of which are preserved as carefully as in the 
Racing Calendar, and any intermixture of inferior blood is accounted a most 
serious deterioration of the practical value of the horse. In their care 
respecting breeding they set us, in some points, an example by which we 
might usefully protit. The mare is believed to be most proper for this pur- 
pose between the fourth and twelfth year, and the horses between the sixth 
and fourteenth. The mare is only allowed to breed once in every two years, 
unless the poverty of the owner compels him to deprive her of this period of 
rest ; and the horse serves only four to eight times im the season. No price 
is asked for this use ; every Arab, however poor, is considered to have an 
equal right to the benefit, provided only his mare be of pure blood. It is 
evident how much these ideas must tend to the improvement of the race, 
Of the two parents the sire is considered that which contributes most to the 
qualities of the offspring. Thus the produce of a thorough-bred sire and a 
half-bred mare is more esteemed than if the dam had been thorough-bred 
and the horse a “ cocktail.” During gestation the mare is worked mode- 
rately, so as to keep her in firm condition. Sometimes she may drop her 
foal when on an expedition, and in such a case the Arab cavalier will, if 
possible, carry it in his arms on the front of the saddle till it can follow its 
mother. It is as speedily as possible taught to drink camel or sheep's milk, 
so as to relieve the dam from the burden of suckling. 

The foal is brought up as one of the children of the tent, and is constantly 
associated with them. Its practical education begins very early. At eighteen 
months the colt is mounted by a child, and gradually put through pretty 
hard work. Till five years old it is not subjected to any severe strain on its 
energies. The Arabs believe that this early work is necessary for the full 
development of its muscles and bones, as well as for insuring its perfect 
education, while the subsequent long-continued exercise allows them to con- 
solidate thoroughly. Their horses, in virtue of this education, are generally 
free from vice ; but when correction is necessary it is unsparing. The spur 
is a tremendous weapon, and it is, by the skilful horseman, not jobbed in as 
with us, but drawn back and upwards, leaving a bloody score, from the 
girth to the loins. Expertness in this is one of the crowning accomplishments 
of a cavalier, and Abd-el-Kader’s address on horseback is admirably de- 
scribed in the exclamation, “ Abd-el-Kader, why he can cross his spurs over 
his horse’s loins!” The paces chiefly taught are the walk and gallop; the 
trot is despised ; but when they do use it the Arabs rise in the stirrups as 
we do. They care little which foot leads in the canter. An odd expedient is 
resorted to with a view to straighten and strengthen the back. The foal, when 
first sent out to the pastures, is hobbled, one fore-foot being secured by a very 
short cord to the hind-foot on the same side, so that im grazing the back is, 
perforce, arched! As a rule, the Arabs hobble instead of tethering their 
horses, but when grown up it is by tying either the two fore-legs or the two 
hind-legs together, the hobbles being very short and attached above either 
the knee or the hocks. If by the fetlocks, they say that ringbone is pro- 
duced. 

General Daumas gives us a very satisfactory explanation of the relative 
value attached by the Arabs to horses and mares, and of the difficulty of 
persuading them to part with the latter. The horse they cousider the faster 
and more powerful, But in war the mare is of more use, because she does 
not neigh on approaching strange steeds, and because she bears hunger and 
thirst and heat better. In peace she is more valuable, because she may be 
sent to the pastures without a special attendant, but, above all, because she 
becomes, by reproduction, a source of wealth to the owner, who may some- 
times realize from three to four thousand pounds for the produce of a single 
mare. So according to their proverb, “The head of riches is a mare which 
gives birth to a mare ;” and Mahomet elevated the principle into a religious 
dogma, when he said, ‘* Prefer mares, their belly is a treasure, and their back 
a seat of honour.” Thus it happens that the Arabs sell to their neighbours 
the greater proportion of the colts they breed, but preserve the fillies for 
their own service. This explanation 1s quite consistent with their attaching 
a greater value to the horse than to the mare in selecting the animals from 
which to breed, and it shows us that Abd-el-Kader, who has just sent some 
of the purest entire horses in Arabia to the Emperor of thé French, has sent 
what his countrymen consider intrinsically the most valuable, although their 
peculiar local situation and customs induce them to part with them more 
readily than they would with mares of equally high race. The African Emir 
, indeed, General Daumas’s principal authority for the information thus 
given. 

We may conclude with the rules laid down by the same renowned autho- 
rity for indicating the points of a horse of pure race. He ought to have three 
things long, three short, three broad, three pure. The three long are the 
ears, the forehead, and the forelegs ; the three short are the bone of the tail, 
the hindlegs, and the back ; the three broad are the forehead, the chest, and 
the quarters ; the three pure are the skin, the eyes, and the feet. He should 
have the withers high, the flanks fine, not fleshy, the tat! well furnished near 
the root, the eye inclining as if to look at the nose, the forelock full, the 
nostrils wide, their cavities entirely black (if parily white it is a sign of 
inferiority), the fetlocks small, the hoof round and hard, the frogs hard and 
drv. He should be able to drink from a stream level with the surface on 
which he stands without bending the fore-legs. The colours most prized are 
a dark bay or chestnut ‘the latter esteemed the fastest), brown or black. 
Black are, however, thought less safe in rocky ground; white are con- 
sidered soft. Roan, din, and iron yrey «are little esteemed. A blaze, 
if all down the face, is approved, 80 are three white legs ; but the rules 
on this matter are very fanciful. All these doctrines are supported by an 
infinity of proverbs, poetical quotations, and religious maxims, but it will be 
seen that they accord generally with our own ideas, Much importance is 
attached to a well-lying shoulder and to breadth of chest, both as a security 
i nes, A practical rule for 
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recognizing the development of the forehand is to measure the distance from 
the extremity of the bone of the tail, along the back to the centre of the 
withers, then from that point along the neck and crest, down the face to the 
upper lip. If the two measurements are equal, the horse will prove good, 
but of middling speed. If the length is greater behind than bef re, the 
animal wants power. If it is greater before than behind, he is exces-e it, 
and the greater the difference in measurement the greater his superiority. 
The Count d’Aure, late chief of the School of Cavalry, and now inspector- 
general of the imperial studs, assures General Daumas that he has tested this 
rule in more than a hundred cases, and found it unfailing. 

Our sporting readers will now, we think, agree with us, that the work 
from which we have culled these few details, well merits their perusal. | 
They will find in it a great mass of information, always of interest to the | 
lovers of horseflesh, and often full of instruction. As for the insignificant 
individuals who at this time of the year still think man the more important 
animal of the two, we may infurm them that they will find, in the second 
part of General Daumas’s book, an equally rich store of observations on the 
manners and customs of the biped, as he is found under the sun of the 
African desert. We have not time, at present, to do more for them than 
mention this fact. 


GUIZOT’S EMBASSY TO THE COURT OF ST. JAMES'S.* 


Tits book is made up of two distinct parts,—the one embracing a narrative 
of the diplomatic negotiations carried through by M. Guizot during his resi- 
dence in England in 1840; the other consisting of M. Guizot’s views of 
English manners and society, accompanied by sketches of the various 
political and literary celebrities with whom the French ambassador came in 
contact. The result of this combination is one of the most flagrant examples 
of idle book-making we have ever seen. 

Jt cannot, we think, be instructive to any one, it certainly is not interesting 
to have to peruse, at this distance of time, a record of the various interviews 
between M. Guizot and Lord Palmerston, on the vital question of the Sicilian 
sulphurs. We can derive nothing but avery languid sort of amusement 
from reading the bombastic despatch in which M. Thiers instructs his ambas- 
sador to demand the body of Napoleon from the English Government ; and 
that amusement is succeeded only by a feeling of puzzled surprise, when we 
are told that M. Guizot calmed the anxieties of his friends on this occasion 
by the following remarks, the exact language of which he is fortunate enough 
to remember :—“ Free countries are three-decked men-of-war (why three- 
decked ?). They exist in the midst of tempests ; they mount, they descend, 
and the waves which agitate are also those which bear and impel them 
onwards. I love this kind of life, and the scenes it supplies. I participate 
in them in France ; I witness them in England. Here are objects worth 
living for! Few, indeed, ave the things of which so much can be said.” A 
certain amount of interest does perhaps attach to the negotiations which 
ended in the Eastern war of 1840, and the repulse of Mehemet Ali from 
Svria. But they are narrated at far too great length. No good end surely 
is served by quoting in full all the despitches and memoranda that were 
written on the occasion, besides giving a record of all the conversations which 
took place on the subject. If any end is served at all it is this, that 
the hesitating policy and groundless jealousies of France are brought out in 
strong contrast with the vigour and straightforwardness of Lord Palmerston. 
M. Guizot himself admits that the French Government —and, indeed, the 
French nation—were quite in the wrong on the whole matter. * All,” he 
says, “had placed the Egyptian question higher than the interests of France 
required ; all had rejected the settlement proposed ; all had considered 
Mehemet Ali stronger, and the enterprise of the Four Powers more difficult 
than it was found to be.” He is less candid in his estimate of the great 
Minister by whom the designs of France were thwarted. Indeed, it is 
abundantly obvious that he does not like Lord Palmerston. Our foreign 
Scoretary is accused of self-love and obstinacy ; and is tinally condemned as 
“a politician personally susceptible and exceptious.” This is natural enough. 
Loss of the game is often accompanied by loss of temper ; and we forgive M. 
Guizot the more readily because his own record atfords us the most convincing 
proots, if any proofs were needed, of the honesty and ability of our present 
Premier. It is curious to fird the man whom Mr. Disraeli is now accusing 
of hostility towards France, opening negotiations, in 1540, with the French 
Ambassador, in the following words :-—‘ ‘The superior and predominant 
interests of the two countries, he said to me, ‘ will ever, in the end, dissipate 
the clonds which sometimes are raised up between them by accidental facts, 
or the mischievous efforts of certain organs of the periodical press.’ ” 

Laving aside the feelings naturally caused by a sense of defeat, we sus- 
pect that M. Guizot could never have had much in common with Lord 
Palmerston. The natures of the two men are essentially different. The 
frauk simplicity of the Englishman must have contrasted strangely with the 
consciousness, and, if we may use the word, the priggishness which this 

biographical work reveals to us as marked characteristics of the French- 
wan. The vanity of M. Guizot displays itself most amusingly in what he 
tells us of his own feelings, and the people whom he liked, and who liked 
him. and said civil things to him. On his first introduction to Lord Aber- 
deen we are told that “ I felt, and, I may say, we reciprocated, a prompt and 
natural attraction.” Lord Lansdowne, also, “ invariably expressed to me, 
both for the friendly relations of his country with mine, and tor myself per- 
sonally, a reserved but sincere good-will.” And Lord Grey, in his declining 
vears, * was fully sensible of the respectful attention 1 evinced towards him 
on all oceasions. I often called upon him, and he was evidently gratified by 
wiv visits.” Nor should this gratification on the part of the old statesman 
oc asion any surprise ; for we are assured that “ I incline naturally towards 
exstted minds when somewhat enfeebled. Their noble nature pleases me, 
and it seems as if I console their weakness.” It is impossible not to be 
reminded of one of Miss Austen’s best characters, the pompous Mr. Collins, 
offering to his patroness, Lady Catherine, “ those delicate little compliments 
hich are always acceptable to ladies.” The same vanity has induced 
1 Ginizot to load his pages with long and most common-place quotations 
rom his letters written at the time ; and to give us in full a noways remark- 
able oretion of his own delivered at the Royal Academy dinner, with regard 
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* An Em!massy to the Court of St. James's in 1840. By F. Guizo’, Ambassador from His 
Majesty Louis-Philippe. London: Richard Bentley. 1382. 





| dence not less conclusive.” _ 
personal evidence consists simply in the fact that Lord M 
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t» which he is careful to inform us that “ the reception given 

assured me that they were understood and approved.” We baa tete. Fonds 
can read a more comical passage than the following, in which Y think we 


why M. Guizot enjoyed Holland House :— We are told 


“J found in it an aspect essentially historical and social, through 
how many generations. I have a horror of oblivion, of what 
quickly. Nothing pleases me so much as that which has the air of d . 
and lasting memory. I can taste the agreeable incidents of the moment lity 
fly and leave no trace; but the pleasure they give me is little and fy; Whie}, 
themselves. I require my enjoyments to be in accordance with my io as 
instincts, to inspire me with the sentiment of greatness and tuati 
cannot slake my thirst, and thoroughly refresh myself, except at deep springs” 


The style of this is much the style of the celebrated “ Defiance,” in wh; 
it is recorded that Mr. Elijah Pogram defied the universe, Buckin ch 
Palace can be described in humbler strains :— gham 


“On Thursday, the 5th of March, I dined for the first time with the 
Neither during the dinner nor in the drawing-room afterwards, was the Convers: 
tion animated or interesting. Political subjects were entirely avoided. ~ pa 
round a circular table, before the Queen, who was on a sofa ; two or three ps 
ladies were endeavouring to work ; Prince Albert played at chess ; Lady Pal nee 
ston and I, with some effort, carried on a flagging dialogue. I observed mi. 
three doors of the apartment three portraits: Fénélon; the Czar, Peter the Gr ‘ 
and Anne Hyde, daughter of Lord Clarendon, the first wife of James [] 7 
surprise at this association of three persons so incongruous. No in 7 
remarked it, and no one could explain the reason. I thought of one. the 
traits were selected for their size—they fitted well in their respective places.” ‘ 


We cannot help thinking that the above might have been more app, 
priately written by the editor of the Court Journal than by a shatemae of 
eminence ; nor does the great picture discovery seem to us calculated to confer 
additional distinction on the author of the “ History of Civilization,” 

The whole ot the chapter on English Society is also disappointing in the 
highest degree. The tone is pretentious, but the executiun is insufficient 
The sketches of character are, as a general rule, dogmatical and unsatisfyy. 
tory. The estimate of Sydney Smith is a conspicuous failure. M. Guizo: 
has failed to appreciate the rare character of the frank, fearless, honest 
churchman, much from the same reasons which prevented his appreciating 
the character of Lord Palmerston. Perhaps the best of all the portraits i 
the portrait of Lady Holland, representing her ladyship, and we suspect 
truly representing her, as a very disagreeable woman :— 


awa 


*‘ Lady Holland was much more purely English than her husband. Sharing 
with him the philosophic ideas of the eighteenth French century, in polities she 
was a thoroughly aristocratic Whig, without the slightest Radical tendency 
proudly Liberal, and as strongly attached to social hierarchy, as faithful to her 
party and her friends. She possessed greatness and strength of mind, with ap 
air of authority natural and acquired; she was often imperious, sometimes 
affable, dignified even in her caprice, well informed without pretension; and 
though sufficiently egotistical in fact, capable of attachment; above all, of that 
careful and delicate attention which renders so easy and agreeable the familiar 
details of life. She conceived a favourable impression of me, and evinced it not 
only in her kind reception, but in rendering me, unperceived, various good 
offices, and in giving me, occasionally, useful hints. She lent me books which 
might be either useful or amusing. She was anxious that I should not commit 
too many errors in speaking English, and corrected me with friendly solicitude. 
I happened once to repeat a popular proverb, ‘ Hell is paved with good inten. 
tions ;’ she inclined towards me and whispered, ‘ Pardon my impertinence; we 
never use the word ell here, unless in quoting from Milton ; high poetry is the 
only excuse.’ Like many others in England, she was au epicure, and alive w 
the merits of a good dinner. Soon after I had established myself in London, 
whither I had brought an excellent cook, long in the service of M. de Tallyrani, 
Lady Holland wrote to Paris : ‘M. Guizot pleases all the world here, including 
the Queen. The public augurs well from his having placed the celebrated Lous 
at the head of his kitchen; few things contribute more to popularity in London 
than good cheer.’ ”’ 

And, to complete the picture, we must add the following, in whic 
epicurism is clearly in the ascendant, and quite above its level :— 


‘A few weeks later Lady Holland came to dine with me; she had eaten » 
breakfast that morning, and was impatient to go to table ; Lord Palmerston a 
not arrive until half-past eight. Lady Holland began to lose her temper, pr 
ceeding to real vexation, and finally to exhaustion. When dinner was at las 


. . fine 
announced, she called Lord Duncannon, and committed herself to his care ; * for 
I am not sure,’ she said, ‘that I can go so far without being ill.’ The dinner, 


which pleased her, dissipated both the ill-humour and faintness; but I am by ™ 
means certain that she did not always retain a slight gradge against me 
having, on that day, waited for Lord and Lady Palmerston.” 


We think it doubtful whether our northern readers will accept the follor 
ing description of Lord Jeffrey :— 

“The Scotch critic, at sixty-seven, bore the impress of the trials and mistabes 
of life. Profoundly thoughtful and sagacious, his mind had more activity & 
firmness than inclination to indulge in brilliant and distant hopes. Since: 
attached to the principles he had maintained and the party he had served "2 
ardour, he had some misgivings as to their evil tendencies and chances. Hels 
exercised literary criticism with as much integrity and independence as ere 
tion and judgment ; but he was tired of criticising, and scarcely found anyti 
left to admire. He liked conversation, argument, the exchange and encouui” 
ideas; he was fertile, ingenious, vigorously sound without pedantry ; but - 
social tastes were counteracted and cooled by his increasing preference !* © 
sma!] country-house near Edinburgh, for domestic life and quiet meditate» 
the bosom of attractive natural scenery.” 


M. Guizot's criticisms on Mr. Hallam and Lord Macaulay are, perils 
the most valuable portion of this chapter. It is plain, that he prefer \ 
Hallam on the whole ; indeed, that might have been inferred from the 
racteristics of M. Guizot’s own writings. But he does justice to the bri 
of the historian of England, though he repeats the frequent but still wap r 
accusation of party-spirit. M. Guizot thinks, however, that Lord et 
Whig prejudices wore away as he advanced in his work ; and he dra a 
conclusion both from the tone of the history itself, and from “ perso” 
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yf. Guizot to send his son to poe hy College rather than to London University. 
[ord Macaulay was, beyond doubt, a keen politician ; but there never was a 
his life when he would have deliberately recommended an inferior 
“hool because it happened to have been founded by Whigs. M. Guizot 
ems to have appreciated the information and wonderful conversational 
wer of the historian. He describes, with evident pleasure what must have 
een a most enviable visit to Westminster Abbey :— 


«During three or four hours I wandered with Mr. Macaulay through that 
.onumental gallery of England and her families ; I stopped him or he stopped 
ne at every Step; at one time in reply to my questions, at another anticipating 
chem, he explained an allegorical monument, reminded me of a long-forgotten 
act, related an anecdote little known, or recited some beautiful passage from 
‘he writers or orators whose names we encountered. We passed before the 
zatue of Lord Chatham, standing with his head elevated, and his arm advanced 
4s if enforcing a burst of eloquence ; before him, at his feet, was inscribed on a 
a le stone, the name of his son, William Pitt, placed there until the completion 
and substitution of the monument dedicated to his memory. ‘ Might one not 
ay, observed Mr. Macaulay, ‘that the father rises, and there publicly delivers 
the faneral oration of his son?’ At this thought some of the most beautiful 
speeches of Lord Chatham thronged on his memory, from which he quoted select 
rassages. ‘Che monuments of the great writers, whether in prose or verse, 
alled forth the same abundant display, the same inspiration of memory. Milton 
and Addison were favourites with him, and he detained me several minutes before 
cheir names, gratifying himself by recalling incidents of their lives or passages 
fom their works, almost as much as he excited my delight in listening to him.” 


rime In 


But the fault of all others to be reprobated in M. Guizot is his tendency 
1) indulge in idle personal gossip. We don’t believe that Sydney Smith 
bjected to dine out pn Sundays, and yet “dared not say this to Lady 
Holland, who invites him on that day to perplex him.” We can hardly 
credit such an amount of ill-breeding on the part of a woman who enjoyed 
viving pain as keenly as Lady Holland appears to have done ; and we do 
not at all credit such a want of manliness on the part of one of the most 
manly men that ever lived. Mr. Thackeray might have characteristically 
observed that Mrs. Fry “took pleasure in causing to be brought into the 
drawing-room a large portfolio, and showing the portraits and letters of 
important persons, elevated in rank or intellect, with whom she had been 
in communication ;” but to chronicle such a very pardonable weakness in 
a lady was not worthy of M. Guizot. And it was utterly unbecoming to 
juote from a letter written more than twenty years ago, a passage so calcu- 
lated to give pain as the following :— 


“Mrs. Grote is become a person of importance. Lady Palmerston has invited 
her to an evening party. The day before yesterday I heard Lady Holland 
arranging a little plot for her dining at Holland House next week, and begged 
Lord John Russell not on any account to be absent, and to make himself agree- 
able to Mrs. Grote. There will be no cordiality on either side. She is ambitious 
and wants position. They will scarcely make enough of her. Aristocratic com- 
plaisance will not reach the level of citizen pride.” 

Nor do we in the least care to know that “Lady Clanricarde was at 
Chiswick, entirely enveloped in white muslin, with a single jewel in the 
centre of her forehead.” M. Guizot should not stoop to the level of N. P. 
Willis, 

For a few pages—only too few—-M. Guizot gives us the results of thoughtful 
observation of our social state. Mr. Carlyle, Mr. Ruskin, and cther prophets 
of evil, will be sorry to see that the present condition of England is satisfae- 
tory, and her future full of hope. Rational religion he thinks steadily 
extending its influence, both in the Church and among Dissenters. He 
observes the morals of the community improving every day ; in short, when we 
‘ive in England, “ we feel ourselves ina cold but wholesome air, in which moral 
and social health is stronger than moral and social disease, although the 
latter is still abundant.” Our quotations have been numerous, but we must 
ind room for the following estimate of our national character, and explanation 
of the true sources of our national happiness :— 

“When I say that in England the air is cold, in society as in the climate, I do 
totmean to say that the English people are cold; observation and my own 
*spenence have taught me the contrary. We not only meet amongst them lofty 
sentiments and ardent passions; they aro also very capable of profound affec- 
tions, which, once entering into their hearts, become often as tender as they are 
‘eeply seated. What they want is instinctive, prompt, universal sympathy ; the 
“sposition which, without special notice or tie, knows how to comprehend the 
iene and sentiments of others, to humour, or even to mingle with them, and 
‘us to render the relations of life easy and agreeable. It is not that the 
“nglish estimate social intercourse lightly, and are not extremely curious as to 
what others think or do; but their curiosity always requires to accommodate 
itself to their dignity and timidity. Through awkwardness or shyness, as much 
m through pride, they seldom exhibit what they really feel. Hence results, in 
‘heir external relations and manners, a deficiency of grace and warmth, which 
chills and occasionally repulses. + “# ” - 

PW English are right in attaching the highest value to their internal life, to 
~. | Home, and above all to the closeness of the conjugal tie. They would not 
und, in their country, in public life, that movement, variety, and ‘acility, that 
stony of all the relations which elsewhere, and for many people, almost supply 
my are of happiness. A foreigner, a man of intelligence, who had lived mach 
ry . and, remarked to me: ‘ If one were in good health, happy at home, and 
“rotate be well to be an Englishman.’ The terms are too exacting, and 
ot want England, at least as much as elsewhere, many happy lives within 
: oderate conditions. But it is certain that to enjoy English society we 
ethene to domestic and serious gratifications rather than give ourselves up 
~ ''giter employments of the world and the current of events.” 
bate ae written more of his book in this style, criticism upon it 
agreeable € been a pleasure. As it is, it has been the reverse. It is not 
iy. © write slightingly of such a man ; but it is not possible to write 


of this meet: Nee 
us publication save in terms both slighting and condemnatory. 


MR. PALGRAVE’S HANDBOOK.* 


Ey Ry ° ° 
“sei now and then it will occur that the fate of some work—of art, 
Mure, or whatever else—is decided, or goes near to being decided, upon 
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a false issue. It may be a literally false issue, or perhaps only an extraneous 

one ; which amounts to the same thing, as far as the work in question is 
_ itself concerned. This has been, to a great extent, the case with the “ Hand- 

book to the Fine Art Collections in the International Exhibition,’ by Mr. 
Francis Turner Palgrave. 

This Handbook has been the best abused production of the season. The 
Commissioners of the Exhibition stultified themselves by inviting the contri- 
bution of a great number of works of ar’, and then selling in their building, 
| and “under their sanction,” with a per-centage of profit to their own body, 
| a Handbook, containing a free expression of individual opinion upon these 
very works—admiring in this instance, hostile in that, as the case 
happened to be. When this proceeding called forth a remonstrance 
the Commissioners had no fight to show. They could not defend their 
original course of action, and had not the manliness to admit as their 
own the error which was theirs in reality. They slunk behind the 
author of the Handbook, who, with the feeling of a ‘gentleman, got them 
out of the mess by instantly throwing up his own case quite a defensible 
one as far as he was personally concerned), and his own interests, and with- 
drawing the critique from the official sanction and sale which the Commis- 
sioners had knowingly accorded to it. On this side of the affair we have 
already expressed our opinion, however, and shall not further dwell upon it 
now. Our present object is to look into the Handbook apart from the 
extraneous issue which has been raised regarding it, and see what itself 1s. 
We are quite familiar enough by this time with the wrong side of the coat ; 
let us get some notion of its right side. 

We do not hesitate to say that Mr. Palgrave’s work is, on the whole, a 
good piece of criticism, and free from extreme bias in favour of one school 
beyond another. He shows himself to be no mere sciolist in the matters of 
which he treats, but to be, in habit and practice, a fully trained critic of 
works of art—a virtuoso, to use a term more current a generation ago than 
it is now. The general principles of artistic criticism, the schools, men, and 
works, of which he writes, are evidently quite familiar to him: he presents 
us with the experience, not of a few days spent over the productions collected 
in the International Exhibition, but of several years during which fine art 
has had a considerable share in his thoughts and observation. Of course, 
as soon as it became an object to decry the Handbook, it was pointed 
out that Mr. Palgrave is not a practical artist ; and it was intimated or 
implied that, being unable to paint as good a picture, or carve as good a 
statue, as even the worst that he belabours, he is disqualified for pronouncing 
an opinion upon such works. This is a convenient missile in all attacks of 
the sort; taken up for the occasion (very likely by a person who has laid 
himself open to the same weapon many a time before), and laid aside again 
immediately afterwards. But it breaks no bones. An artist is better, much 
better, qualified than a non-artist to pronounce upon the technical qualities 
of a work of art; but a non-artist who has observed and studied is not dis- 
qualified in this respect, and may be just as competent as the artist to discuss 
the spirit, point of view, and bearings, traceable in the work. The objection 
may become a candid and fair one when our journals allow politics to be 
broached only by members of Parliament, the military matters only by 
soldiers, the poetical only by poets, and so on. Pending that consummation, 
we shall hold that aspade is still a spade ; that an ignorant and stupid writer 
upon art is ignorant and stupid, and that a perceptive and well-informed 
one is that, and not the contrary. 

In calling the Handbook a good piece of criticism, we are far from 
saying that we agree in every opinion expressed by Mr. Palgrave, or 
in the degree of emphasis which he employs in each instance. No 
two critics on any of the fine arts will coneur throughout upon ques- 
tions of principle, much less upon their application or upon questions of 
detail. We think it clear, also, that Mr. Palgrave is too unmeasured in 
some of his objurgations—especially in those against the scu'ptors, Baron 
Marochetti and Mr. Menro. As a matter of critical opinion, we entertain 
no doubt that both these centlhemen, the Baron cspeciutly, have talents for 


’ 





art greater than Mr. Palgrave gives them credit for, and that their bad points 


| are neither so ruinous in themselves nor worthy of so many hard names as 


Mr. Palgrave thinks. Even in unofficial criticism, some proportion ought to 
be preserved between the corpus delicti and the castigation. A man who 
exhibits a free, vigorous style, and many points of refined artistic perception, 
in work which does not conform to the high standard of sculptural com- 





pleteness, does not deserve to be hooted as a mountebank ; and another whose 
chief stock in art is gracefulness lapsing into effeminacy, in subjects of corre- 
sponding tone, might be rated rather as falling far short of vreatness than as 
“ crotesque in ignorance.” It is true that Mr. Palgrave finds it, in black 
and white, “ unspeakably unpleasant” and the like to take his rods out of 
pickle, and no doubt he lays them on without personal spite or pre- 
judice ; but we cannot help thinking that zeal for the cause he believes 
in, and the command of a ready pen, marked by a certain unctuousness of 
alliterative peroration, reconcile him considerably to the hard task, and that 
a twinkle ot satisfaction shines through eyes misted over with compassion, 
However, we repeat that the slashing passages are not very numerous, 
By far the majority of the works which he specifies are spoken of with 
admiration genuinely fervent, or tempered by critical acuteness ; most of 
those which he selects, and justly so in general, for animedversicn are 
calmly let down—to only a few of them does he “ take off his coat.” 

Mr. Palgrave shows his mastery of his subject by the simplicity of the 
principles and criterions which he lays down; a mastery all the more fitly 
displayed in this form as his book is intended to guide the Judgment of a 
very miscellaneous body of clients. He especiatly scouts all the pet phrases 
wherewith dilettanteism cloaks vagueness of perception and assumes the 
oracular. He scouts also the partly unfair, and to the general reader very 
unavailable, method of testing one work of art by another: his plan is not to 
inquire whether two works couform to the same level of style, but whether 
each of them conforms to truth. He shows throughout a uniform standard 
of appreciation ; not shifting his point of view to suit the shifting phases and 
degrees of merit which come under his notice, nor praisitiy, In senses which 
are to be tacitly understood as absolute and comparative respectively, first 
No. 1 and then No. 2. With him “ good” will always mean good; and that 
which is barely second-best or partially wrong wil! Ti appraised accordingly. 
His rules for the guidance of his readers are few and siuple. He would have 
them consider whether the work of art is hke nature, and whether it dwells 
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in the memory. He disposes of the common nonsense about tastes not | at last, after a series of curious vicissitudes, which he recounts in the .. — Une is 

being matter of discussion, and lays it down that “ good taste is merely sound . en 


knowledge,” and the end of ends in all the fine arts that of giving “ noble 
pleasure,” while at the same time “ it is in the quality of Thought that what 
makes art emphatically Art lies.” His test for all styles is sincerity of pur- 
pose ; and he insists several times, in assertion and in illustration, that good 
art embodies the tendencies of the time—the movement of men’s thoughts in 
successive generations governing also the phases of their genuine art. All 
these bases of criticism are, we think, most soundly laid. They go to the 
reot of the subject ; and, if they cannot be said to exhaust it—in the sense 
that a vast deal remains to be followed out and developed after thus much has 
been established—they present at least the embryo to which the after- 
developments might rightly be traced, and are perhaps the only canons which 
could appropriately be compressed into such a manual for the practical 
service of those to whom it is addressed. In extension of the last point cited 
from the Handbook, the following, in reference to sculpture, appears to us 
extremely well put :— 


“ The first and widest cause of decay seems to lie in the very nature of the 
work. The materials for the modelling-tool and the chisel, by their essential 
quality requiring and befitting only largeness, grandeur, delicacy in expression, 
and vital handling of detail—simple earnestness, to put it in brief,—at once 
greatly restrict the sphere of the sculptor in subject and in execution, and expose 
his art to suffer first and with most injury any decline in national taste. Whilst 
this, as in what may be properly called the mediawval days of Greece and 
of Christendom, retains a healthy simplicity and directness in its aim, sculpture 
flourishes. But, by a circle often repeated, men’s minds turn gradually from 
loftier qualities to the elaborate, the ingenious, and the sentimental, to mere- 
tricious prettiness and analytic detail. They will no longer be satisfied with 
simple earnestness in higher sculpture, or pure severity of ornament in its more 
architectural branches. This altered taste cuts away together the proper subjects 
from the art, and the legitimate modes of handling them. Poetry and painting— 
arts more truly ‘ plastic’ than that which bears the name—accommodate them- 
selves to the change, and, taking the better elements in the altered taste, or turning 
to new fields altogether, produce admirable works. Giotto and Leonardo are 
followed by Tintoret and Rubens; Wordsworth and Shelley replace Shakespeare 
and his successors; or perhaps some solitary genius lets the present take its way, 
and is content to influence the years to come by ‘ Paradise Lost.’ But sculpture 
hae not this facility of transformation. For a time she may rival painting in 
finish and ornament, and fill the churches of Venice or of Toledo with work which 
seems to pass the limits of human patience and ingenuity ; appeal to ignorant 
interest by the mechanical effects of deceptive imitation or spasmodic vigour, to 
vulgar wealth by size or costliness of material, to personal patronage, in her last 
struggles, by flattery or self assertion. But these efforts gradually fail; and the 
art, losing all sight of its purpose, whilst the spectators lose all idea of judging it 
by the test of truth and nature, sinks into slovenliness and nonentity.” 





The Handbook is naturally divided into sections, following the divisions 
of the fine art of the Exhibition. First comes the English school of oil- 
painting, in which Hogarth, Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Turner (who finds 
in Mr. Palgrave an appreciator as enthusiastic as Mr. Ruskin), are treated 
of at some length, and a great number of other men in proportion. The 
English water-colours follow ; the critic tracing the art from its beginnings 1n 
Cozens, Girtin, and Sandby, and again dwelling long upon Turner. Sculpture, 
chiefly that of England, occupies twenty-eight pages ; in which Flaxman in 
the past, and Messrs. Behnes, Foley, and Woolner, in the present, with 
others, are cordially recognized. The foreign schools of painting constitute ¢ 
short notice, reprinted from the General Catalogue, and requiring future 
tilling up. Mr. Palgrave shows in this section no arrogance of assumed know- 
ledge, but a befitting diffidence of his own grasp of so wide and many-sided 
a subject. Next is engraving, of which the writer is peculiarly well quali- 
fied to speak ; a short but comprehensive notice, placing the subject in a very 
clear light. Architecture concludes the Handbook, with a very well- | 
traced development of the history of the art through its several stages from 
point to point, as the Greek, the Roman, the Byzantine, and the Gothic, 
bequeath their forms to be modified and recast, ending in the Renaissance. 
Mr. Palgrave does justice to each of these styles without any compromise 
of his conviction in favour of the Gothic for our own use. The introductory 
notices, in the General Catalogue, to the several departments of the fine arts | 
are all likewise written by Mr. Palgrave—partly the same as the notices in 
the Handbook, partly following the same lines as faras the general aspect of | 
the arts is concerned, but with differences of detail, and of course much less 
reference to individual works. 

We consider that few unprofessional men could have been found better, or | 
even so well, qualitied as Mr. Palgrave to treat the whole field of art ; and | 
that he has produced a Handbook of a very superior kind, and still capable, | 
we should hope, spite of the adverse influences to which it has been exposed, 
of doing good service to the visitor, and to the cause of art, of which he 
proves himself a zealous and a single-minded champion. 
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ADVENTURES OF BARON WRATISLAW.* 


Tue translator of this volume must, we should imagine, be an admiring 
and assiduous student of Herodotus. He has, at any rate, contrived to 
make his ancestor's narrative wear a thoroughly Herodotean air, and to 
render a very lively journal all the more amusing by the quaint and appro- 
vriate garb with which he has had the good taste to invest it. Baron 
Vratislaw had, in fact, many points of resemblance to the Father of Grecian 
history. He is garrulous, simple-minded, and cheerful ; he has a natural 
and unaffected piety, which leads him not unfrequently into actual super- 
stition: he has a keen eye for customs and manners, abounds in gentle 
moralizing, above every thing he loves a good story, and gathers gossip 
wherever he goes with unflagging alacrity. He was fortunate enough to be 


4 
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attached to the suite of an Ambassador Extraordinary, sent by the Emperor | 


Rudolph the Second to the Sultan Amurath the Third: during the progress 
of the embassy, a very fragile peace gave way to a state of vigorous hostility, 
and young Wratislaw had the doubtful advantage of becoming personally 
acquainted with the internal arrangements of a Turkish dungeon, and escaped 


* Adventures of Baron Wenceslas Wratislaw, of Mitrowitz, committed to writing in the year 
of our Lord 1599, Literally trausiated from the Bohemian by A. H. Wratislaw, M.A. Bell& 
Daldy. 1862. 


| a view to inform his Government of the intrigues, by which his residence in 


and picturesque language of a man to whom keen observation 
memory, and talkative good nature, made travel writing a cong 
pation. e199 

The embassy waited for some months at Vienna, laying in a good] 
of jewellery, watches, and other presents, wherewith to smoothe th 
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young creature ¢ 
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Y supply was sufficiently 


ew tal 
any future negotiations. On the 2nd of September, 1591, they started ¢ Lan — ae te 
the Danube, passed Comorn, and were met at Gran by a Turkish guard ¢¢ ‘ime « Hai, | 
janissaries, sent by Mahomet, the “Sangiac” of that town, for their a — hearing be s 
escort. Here they presented gifts, broad doubloons, silver-gilt beaker ~~ none the les 
ewers, and basins, and, some days later, they made their way to Buda: he», a ompanied the 


the Pasha sent nineteen large barges for their use, fired a grand salute in 
their honour, and supplied them with magnificently-caparisoned horses {,, 
their journey to his palace. The travellers were delighted with the hot baths 
of the neighbourhood, and found the arrangements of the Turks in gy¢j, 
matters commendably delicate. One instance of neglect on the part of , 
bath-keeper was punished with a severity that, to European taste, mig; 
seem a little overstrained. The man in question had been convyicte 
of giving the people dirty towels, and the sub-pasha condemned hjy 
accordingly “to be beaten with a stick, and to receive a thousand 
blows—z. ¢., two hundred on the back, three hundred on the soles of the 
feet, two hundred on the calves of the legs, and three hundred on thy 
stomach.” “ After this,” adds the chronicler with a naive satisfaction, “ he 
was completely swollen up like a newly-hatched pigeon, and no one coul 
have told from his appearance whether he was a human being or no.” Whjl: 
they were at Gran they saw a fine procession escorting an Italian renega. 
into the city. Every sort of splendour attested the dignity of the occasion 
and the importance of the convert: civil and military dignitaries rode at his 
side ; horses and troops swelled the cavalcade ; bands of music, discharges of 
fire-arms, and shouts of “ God and his Prophet Mahomet,” filled the air with 
uproar ; and the renegade was heaped with costly presents, in the hopes of 
tempting other Giaours to follow his example. Conversions to Mabo- 
metanism seem, indeed, to have been sufficiently frequent to excite alarm jn 
the minds of Christian residents, and to stand as a last resource for all whose 
fortunes had, in any manner, become desperate. One instance of this 
occurred during the residence of the embassy at Constantinople. The steward 
of the expedition having committed a capital offence, and being confined on 
his parole, escaped into the street, and proclaimed aloud his desire of becow- 
ing a Mussulman. He was instantly received with shouts of exultation, an/ 
carried off in state to the initiatory ceremonial of that faith. “ This rene- 
gade,” says the baron, “although he had at Prague a wife, a young court 
lady, Madame Von Bernstein, who was in office at court, as mistress of the 
robes, and a son, a handsome youth, yet forsook all ; forgot his soul and wife; 
took immediately a Turkish woman to wife ; and frequently walked and rode 
past our house.” 

The offences of the steward did not stop here ; for he carried over valuable 
information to his new allies, and led to the discovery of several secret state 
papers of the greatest importance, which the ambassador had drawn up with 
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the Turkish capital was being rendered daily less secure. The Sultan, upon 
notice of these papers, put the whole embassy into the pasha’s hands, ani 
they were forthwith confined to their residence, and supplied with the bares 
necessaries of existence. Wratislaw had, however, by this time got a very 
tolerable insight into the principal characteristics of an ( Jriental populace. 
“ Whoever,” he writes, “ wishes to dwell among the Turks cannot help him- 
self, but, as soon as he enters their territory, must immediately open his 
purse, and not shut it till he leaves them again, and must constantly be 
sowing money as a kind of sced, since for money he can procure himsel 
favour, love, and every thing that he wants.” Upon one occasion, when te 
imperial ambassador was waiting at one of the pashas’ for an audience, a 
shepherd came into the ante-room, carrying upon his shoulders a live sheep; 


relying upon so forcible a recommendation, demanded admission, and Was Christian Victory in 
forthwith ushered, with his burthen, into the great man’s presence, to th hore critical, “'T 
exclusion of the more dignified, but less profitable, applicants. A state threatened to have 
visit to the Sultan showed him the ceremonial of the court and the barbat moned them befor 
magnificence of the palace and its accessories. Afterwards, by a litte noses and ears, 
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favouritism, they made their way into the church of 5 
found many relics of the banished faith still in good preservation. 
ceiling, over the Sultan’s seat, was covered with a mosaic representing “ 
Holy Trinity, but the eyes of all the persons had been put out, and throwa 
one Sultan Selim had shot an arrow, which was still sticking to the roof. - 
In the city itself they saw “wild beasts of various nature and 08 
lynxes and wild cats, leopards, bears, and lions, so tame and domestica 
that they are led up and down the city by chains and ropes ; divers rept 
we had never seen before ; all sorts of jugglery games with apes, horses, alt 
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mules.” There were fencers, too, and wrestlers, clothed in slippery F Sultan, Weary of war 
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Then there were games on horseback in the pub 
sticks, and sham fights and races of the yout 
shouting in the streets, “ Kidy et, kidy et !”—(Cat’s-meat, ca seh 
feeding of these animals being held, it appears, a religious obligatu a 
the midst of these entertainments young Wratislaw got before long inte ™ 
disgrace. He joined an expedition to sail across to Galata, an‘ 
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« dissipated and hospitable German goldsmith received him and mead we all hope failed, 
_panions with the choicest possible fare, “ oysters, longheads, ye wiht * Aap both Tart 

and all kinds of exceedingly well-tasted sea-frogs,’— but above a" ~ “prison so gi 
| remarkably good red Greek wine, upon which the whole party, 4 al sing true and | 
| jannizzaries who attended them, got tipsy. The young baron, all al or ever and ey 
| for the voyage home, had to be helped through the narrow streets, 

unfortunately, the ambassador was watching him from his win ti 
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from the indignant ambassador, and, finally, “ forty 
leathern whip,” which kept the offender to his bed for 
wine,” he adds, “in consequence so stuck in my throat th 
I used wine very sparingly, and immediately afterwards woul 
, at all, though I gladly received Turkish sherbet.” 
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Come of the e isodes, parenthetically introduced, are extremely enter- 
ining. Une is the tragical end of “a well-grown and well-favoured young 
pore the son of a Greek merchant, who, being about to espouse a beautiful 


young 


creature of sixteen, sailed away to the isle of Candy, to lay in a store — 


of good wine for the marriage-feast. While he was away, the young lady | 


ently indiscreet to go to the baths, not only with her face un- 


; suffici : “leer “egy 
pos t staring about in all directions. One of the principal Chiaouses 


chanced to 


laimed, * . i ‘ 
ee ing be supposed, the Turkish for “ Here, here, come and be kissed !” 
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whoo the less bespoke a violent emotion in the Chiaouse’s breast. He 
jecompanied the lady to the bath, squeezed her hands, saying, “ Alla protect 
thee, MY soul,” and immediately went to the ‘Sultan for leave to marry & 
(Christian, and to the lady’s father for permission to pay attentions to his 
daughter. Terror, bribery, and a cold worldliness carried the day, and the 
distracted lover returned with his wine from Candy only in time to find his 
pride-expectant another man’s wife, and an ostensible Mahometan. ‘The lady, 
however, SOON contrived to inform him that her devotion to C hristianity and 
himself was unaltered, that she still prayed after her accustomed fashion, and 
shat she was perfectly prepared to receive him ina green tent in the garden. 
Before long the inevitable catastrophe arrived, keen eyes were marking the 
muilty lovers’ proceedings, the enraged Chiaouse demanded vengeance of the 
jaw, and both were condemned to death or apostasy. They were led out 
jccordingly in solemn array, the gentleman with an iron ring round his neck, 
the lady with veiled attendants, beautifully plaited hair, carmine clothes, and 
3 pearl necklace. Martyrdom, however, was not her réle ; the presence of the 
executioner convinced her of the advisability of conversion, and her endeavours 
were at once directed to imparting the same convenient pliability to her less 
impressible companion. The lover stood firm against threats and entreaties 
alike; the Turks gnashed their teeth, called him all sorts of bad names, and 
even the partner of his guilt, forgetting her former tenderness, cried, “ Dog, 
traitor, pagan,—die, since thou desirest to die! Alas! comfort me some of 
you dear people ;” and swooned away. At the next stage of the proceedings 
we find the lady taken out to sea and drowned, and the lover suspended 
alive on a hook, and enduring great agonies until, on the third day, some 
good-natured friend surreptitiously put an end to his misery by blowing his 
brains out in the middle of the night. 

The concluding portion of the expedition is depicted in sombre colours. 
Hassan Pasha made an expedition into Croatia, took one of the Imperial 
castles, and brought back three hundred Christian prisoners in triumph, each 
carrying the heads of five or six of their slaughtered companions. ‘The annual 
tribute to the Sultan accordingly was not forthcoming, and the Christian 
embassy being held accountable for the default, found the warlike inten- 
tions of the Government becoming daily more evident. There were angry inter- 
views with the Pashas, threats from the populace, insults from officials, various 
measures of restriction, and at last the whole party were seized and carried 
off to prison. Here they endured everything that dirt, darkness, privation, 
and uncertainty could inflict upon them ; all creatures that creep upon the 
ground or fly in the air fed freely upon them ; the most painful maladies 
attacked them, and the prisoners only kept themselves from actual starvation 
by eking out their miserable allowance of food by the sale of stockings and 
gloves, which they learnt to knit. “ Once,” says Wratislaw, “after holy mass, 
a master carpenter, a Christian prisoner, invited the chaplain and me to 
partake of a tine tabby tom-cat, which he had féd up for a long while, and 
named Marko. It was a fine and well-fatted cat, and I saw with mine own 
eyes where the carpenter cut its throat.” 

Bad fare was the least of their troubles: the Turks were always ready 
for a display of barbarity. One poor wretch, who had been employed in 
the palace, stole some treasure from it, and on being detected flew upon his 
captors with a dagger. He was seized, dragged before the major-domo, and 
sentenced to receive a thousand blows with a stick, “so that he swelled-up 
all over like a frog or a bladder.” After a time, the news arrived of a great 
Christian victory in Hungary, and the position of the captives became still 
more critical. “The Turks looked sour at us, gnashed their teeth, and 
threatened to have us hung on hooks,” while the “ Kihaya” himself sum- 
moned them before him, and announced his intention of cutting off their 
hoses and ears. This indignity they escaped, but they had their heads 
shaved, were taken on board a galley, submitted to dreadful hardships, and 
transported at last to the “‘ Black Tower,” a sort of dungeon of despair, on 
the shore of the Dardanelles. Here their fortunes sank to the lowest ebb : 
escape was out of the question, release seemed almost impossible, and the 
faint hopes which at first cheered them were dispelled by the chief guardian 
of the place, who assured them, with tears in his eyes, that they must never 
lope to see their friends again. Three years dragged wearily away, and at 
last the day of deliverance arrived. A favourable Pasha came into office, 
the French and English embassies were active in intervention, and the 
Sultan, weary of war, and crippled by defeats in Hungary, gave a general order 
ot release, The journey homeward was full of incident: the country 
‘warmed with Tartars, wandering bands of horsemen, and skirmishing parties 
tom the Turkish or Imperial army. The Sultan himself was marching in 
steat force in the direction of Erlaw, and the liberated prisoners were desired 
Wearry to tueir yovernment an account of his vast armament and pacific 
“sires, After several hair-breadth escapes they arrived safely at Greece, 
and from thence the Archduke Maximilian sent them forwards to Vienna. 
us, says the journalist, “every one of us may and ought to rejoice at 
» and to thank God, the best of comforters and succours in sorrow : for, 
hen all hope failed, and all succour came to nought, and it seemed impossible 
+y men, both Tartare and Christians, that we should return to our country 
an : prison so grievous, He set us at liberty by His mighty hand, to 
oad ray true and living God in Trinity, be ascribed honour, glory, and 

or ever and ever.” 
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be riding from court, espied her charms, and immediately ex- | 
‘Hai, hai peruzel kisi, Hai hai.” These words were not, as might at | 














modern historians discredit the story) to have offered to the Cardinal poisoned 
tarts, which he detected by an opal, and which her husband, the Grand Duke 
Francis, ate instead ; she herself also eating, to avoid discovery, and both dying 
of the poison on successive days. The Cardinal waives the offered dish with a 
dim smile, the Grand Duke reaches across to take it; Bianca, frowning ir. impo- 
tent perplexity, lays a tremulous hand upon his wrist, but there is no help. 
candle burning before a bronze statuette of the Madonna brings aptiy into the 
picture the formal religion of the time, divorced from practice. This is a remark- 
able work—the first of a salient kind exhibited by its author; expressive, large in 
character, tending to breadth in painting rather than to detail, but with enough 
of manly definition. We need not complain that Bianca, in middle age, after a 
perverted and scheming life, is no longer the beauty who eloped from Venice; 
she is the remains of a fine woman, but the flesh-tint might be purer. The 
Grand Duke’s left arm looks stunted, for which the quilted sleeve may be partly 
accountable ; his head, both in type and in painting, is the finest thing in the 
picture. With this work Mr. Prinsep takes rank among our painters of position. 

$17. Leighton: The Star of Bethlehem; one of the Magi, from the terrace of 
his house, stands looking at the star in the East; the lower part of the picture 
indicates a revel, which he may be supposed just to have left.—The thought of 
this picture is both ingenious and impressive; the king, who stands upright 
with doffed diadem, and who almost monopolizes the space of canvas, is a grand 
figure, placed so that the conception of the subject does not depend much upon 
facial expression. The “revel” is got into the picture by one of those artistic 
expedients which may perhaps be managed with accuracy in perspective and 
proportion, though it looks out of scale, and might at first sight be taken 
for a frieze painted on the wall rather than a part of the real action. We incline 
to think that it introduces more embarrassment into the treatment than it is 
worth, helpful though it doubtless is to the carrying out of the subject. 

237. Leighton: Sisters.—-A domestic classic, pure and finished, in a small! por- 
trait group. The elder sister, seventeen or eighteen years of age, maidenly tall, has 
chiselled features, and hair of a blond chestnut ; the younger, not more than ten, 
reaches up to clasp her with an impulsive hug; her contour is as yet childishly 
rounded, and she will grow up darker haired than her sister. The contrast of 
the pale yellow silk dress with the blue frock, backed by a lovely and fully- 
designed thicket of evergreens, and a marbled azure sky, forms an unusual and 
most refined composition of colour, presented with a delicate tact quite distinctive 
of Mr. Leighton. 


240. Witherby: 
** Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy craqs, O seal” — 


This work, hung too high for careful inspection, is elaborate, and has merit 
beyond mere painstaking. The painting of the surf is the chief point; the sky 
rather too glaring in yellow and red, 

243. Calderon: After the Battle—One of the ablest and best carried out 
pictures in the exhibition; the handling a trifle heavy, but skilful and to the 
purpose. A knot of Marlborough’s soldiers, after a battle, have entered a cottage 
by smashing down the door, and find it unoccupied, save by a little be 'y perched 
upon an overturned cradle. He has been crying, and one of his sabots is off; 
his action is pretty—bashful, yet not frightened. The soldiers, mud and blood 
stained, one great fine fellow holding a church-lantern which he has seized upon, 
lose all their ferocity at the sight. One straddles with hands on knees to ask in 
bad French how matters stand; a drummer-boy gazes with the sort of interest 
which a child not much his junior in years, but so far behind him in “knowledge 
of life,’ might inspire. especially the questioner, both in 
action and in type of face—are not so directly English as they should be; a slip 


The Englishmen 
natural enough to a painter of foreign blood. The picture, however, is good in 
almost every element of the subject, and in none more so than in the kindly 
feeling which it embodies, without sentimentalism., 

251. Mrs. Hay: The Reception of the Prodigal Son.—A work of substantial 
merit, steady in drawing, warm and somewhat rich in tone, and a very decided 
advance upon the “Tobit” exhibited by Mrs. Hay last year. The impulsive 
action of the prodigal, throwing himself forward from the knee, his right arm out 
with clenched hand in the energy of self-reproach, is finely conceived, and 
rendered without any inefficiency. Along with the accessory points of elder 
brother and fatted calf, are introduced three figures of servants, standing for 
three different types of servitude; the eldest broken in to servility, the second 
pampered and supercilious, the youngest unspoiled, and sharing in his master’s 
joy. This notion—somewhat feminine at best 


the figures in question, and to the extraneous part which they bear in the scene. 


irives too much prominence to 


Mrs. Hay ranks, since the death of Mrs. Wells, as our most advanced lady- 
painter. 
254. Downard : 
with natural but not slovenly ease. 
958. Murtineau: A Portrart. 
hair, and clear-cut features ; exact and forcible in colour, though with a slightly 


Returning from the Downs.—A pastoral satisfactorily painted, 


A female head, with dark complexion, black 


livid tendency. 

259. Gale: Autumn; “ Thou shalt come to thy grave in a full age, like as @ 
shock of corn cometh in his s¢ ason.’’—An old countryman resting in the shadow 
of a sheaf of corn. 
are both here; but the aged rustic would be more venerable if he were not 
so intensely “respectable.” His hair especially is as neatly brushed as a 
begging-letter impostor’s; and this is a habitual point of smallness of manner 
with Mr. Gale. 

268. Wallis: Sir Walter Raleigh. — He stands lighting his pipe by the 
window-side, with a river-prospect of old London; the candle dimmed by the 
blue and lemon-tinged sky outside. We are not aware that Raleigh was so 


Delicacy of painting, and a@ quiet suggestion of sentiment, 


ale. Prinsep : How Bianea Capello sought to Poison her Brother-in-law, the | bright-haired as Mr. Wallis makes him; the head in the National Portrait 
rdinal de? Medici,—Bianca Capello, Grand-duchess of Florence, is said (though | Gallery, at any rate, gives @ darker tint. It is an able little picture—the 
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chiaroscuro stadied with the force and propriety which it always receives from 
Mr. Wallis. 

269. Millais: Trust Me.—This must, on the whole, count as the “ crack 
picture” of the Academy. The materials are of the simplest and most matter- 
of-fact, and in no way specially pictorial; but the excellence of painting, and the 
charm of perfect ease and truth, are supreme. An old fox-hunting squire has 
come down to breakfast in the costume of the chase ; his daughter has preceded 
him, and has taken from the post-bag a letter addressed to herself, which her 
father asks after, but she holds behind her, and will not produce. One surmises 
a love-letter, but one not probably requiring any particular secrecy ; the fair one 
stands upon her sex’s privilege of wilfulness for its own sake, and to give a little 
line to papa. The heads, with a nice suggestion of family likeness, are right to 
a tittle for their purpose; with plenty of “blood” in them, and the quietest, 
most finely-touched shades of expression. The execution, less elaborate than in 
the earlier works of Mr. Millais, but missing nothing which requires to be given, 
is a thorough sample of the ars celare artem, from the heads to the “ pink” of 
the father, and the chocolate silk dress of the daughter, and from these to the 
white folding-doors shut, with a line of gilt down the junction, forming the sim- 
plest of backgrounds. When Mr. Millais does so much with so little, we are in 
no mood to ask for more, though, doubtless, there is such a thing as more to be 
had, and we should even prefer to have it. 

277. Hayllar: Mussel Gatherers, Coast of Boulogne.—A cleverly done piece of 
spotty sunshine, the green of the sea-weed somewhat too crude. Another sea- 
side work by Mr. Hayllar has more subject, and similar qualities of merit. 

282. Moscheles: When Mamma is Out.—This is the first work we have seen 
from Mr. Moscheles, who is, we believe, a son of the distinguished pianist. It 
represents a small girl in charge of the cradled baby during their mother’s 
absence ; is firmly and honestly done throughout, with some, but no extreme, 
tendency to a German style of painting ; and shows a good foundation laid for 
future work. 

Leighton : Michael Angelo nursing his Dying Servant.—The story of the 
tender care bestowed by Michael Angelo in his old age upon his aged servant, 
Urbino—a story already finely treated in French art,—is one of those which 
bring the austere and sublime genius upon the same level with his kind, and 
which bespeak sympathy as well as reverence for his personal character. In 
Mr. Leighton’s picture the mighty master is made much younger than his real 
age at the time, eighty-two; he is the impersonation of knitted strength, still in 
unimpaired vigour. Ile has come from his work, mallet in hand, and affection- 
ately sustains the languid form of Urbino. The richness of his slashed silk dress 
We ought to have him as either 
The rounded window- 


292. 


is not consistent with the use of the mallet. 
wholly a man of rank or wholly a working sculptor. 
opening, with oranges seen through it, is one of those small touches of beauty 
which Mr. Leighton insists, and rightly so, upon getting into his severest work. 
This is a production of fine character, not falling below its standard, any more 
than the luscious “ Odalisque,”’ previously described, falls below its standard. 
The dulness of surface, though it must appear greater than it really is, at the 
height at which the picture is hung, is nevertheless a symptom of Mr. Leighton’s 
foreign study, and one not to be infulged too far. 


THE TWO ITALIAN OPERA HOUSES.—MRS. ANDERSONS FAREWELL CONCERT. 
CRYSTAL PALACE.—EXETER HALL.—PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—CHAMBER 
MUSIC CONCERTS. 

Wuewn the lessee ofthe Royal Italian Opera and the manager of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre put forth their programmes for the season, they undertook to adhere as 
closely as possible to their engagements. No one will deny that they have done 
so to the full extent. They have not only falfilled but even exceeded their 
promises, adding daily fresh talent to their brilliant companies, and giving new 
life to their performances. The “ prospective arrangements ” at both houses are 
perfectly bewildering. Mr. Gye, having the largest troupe at his disposal, naturally 
endeavours to give employment to all his artists, and announces five representa- 
tions during the week. Mr. Mapleson, following the old custom, limits his 
operatic performances to three. Which of the two plans is the wiser we shall not 
It is certain that both impresarj exert themselves to the utmost 
The resources of the two 


now discuss. 
to keep faith with the public, and to deserve patronage. 
establishments are so different in character that the operas which may suit the 
one are unsuited to the other. At Covent Garden Theatre everything is on a grand 
scale,— orchestra, chorus, scenery are equally imposing. At Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
on the other hand, the “‘star”’ system has ever been predominant, and will always 
remain so, the formation of the stage not permitting of any grand display. 
Meverbeer’s operas, for instance, demand a most complete ensemble. ‘ Les 
Huguenots,” “ Robert le Diable,” ‘* Le Prophete,” are nowhere better presented 
than at the Royal Italian Opera, because everything combines to render the 
performance of these masterpieces as perfect as possible. The operas have nearly 
all been produced under the personal superintendence of the composer, while the 
singers have enjoyed the advantage of his advice and assistance. This is not the 
case at Her Majesty’s Theatre. Since the secession of Mr. Costa and his followers 
it owes its success and prestige entirely to the triumphs of a Jenny Lind, a 
Sontag, a Piccolomini, and a Tietjens, not to the splendour of its representations 
in an artistic point of view. This was plainly manifest at the first performance 
this season of “‘ Les Huguenots,” in which Madlle. Tietjens, Madlle. Trebelli, and 
Madile. Louisa Michal undertook the principal parts. Signor Giuglini was to 
have been the Raoul of the evening, but being still indisposed—at least we presume 
so, no other cause of his absence having been assigned,—Signor Armandi gallantly 
came forward to help the manager out of his scrape. The audience, however, 
seemed singularly indifferent to the change, although it had a right, we think, to 
be informed of the not unimportant alteration. It would be unfair, therefore, 
considering the circumstances, to criticize the efforts of Signor Armandi 


too severely. He did his best, was very nervous, and succeeded moderately. 
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<= June 
The parts of Marcel and St. Bris were intrusted to Signor Vialettj = —_—_~> 
Gassier, while M. Giraldoni appeared as Nevers. Signor Vialetti js , x 4 suffi 
taking singer, but does not appear to us to be able fally to realize the inten: 7 wane , 
of the composer. He is, we imagine, not sufficiently versed in Meverhe, ae 
music. The same may be said of Signor Giraldoni. It is only of late thy: cot 
grand operas of Meyerbeer have been introduced into Italy, and as Verdj’, "1 ~ was at o 
has almost exclusively engaged the attention of the Italians, it is natural on the agp . 
the singers should have studied his style more than any other. At al] eg na a to 
the new baritone did not seem quite at his ease. M. Gassier was the only ng —_ w 

. CG ’ 


the gentlemen who was fully up to the work. His performance was unig... lay at t 
correct and artistic. The excellence of Mdlle. Tietjens’s impersonation of hg . . $ z ut in 
tine has long been acknowledged. Her glorious voice never shines more = e: oa : 
spicuously than in music of a broad, dramatic character, but we cannot sion es F 
ghnes 


that, on the whole, her representation of the romantic heroine is as refined ,.. a hee 
poetical as could be desired. Much less could Mdlle. Louisa Michal (q Swed. mae 
lady) be called “ the high ideal’’ of a queen. The véle of Marguerite de Vale ae ae 
apart from its technical difficulty, requires alike grace, Coquettishness, ni prone a ; 


dignity. Neither of these qualifications was evident in the performaneg , 
Mdlie. Michal. She sings, it is true, like a good artist, but her manner jg tt : 
ofall charm. A singer may be clever, conscientious, and intelligent ; bet 3 
neither voice nor style is calculated to please the ear, the mission of the jy, : 
isatanend. Herein lies the great secret of comparatively inferior singers ta 
rying away the palm and enlisting the sympathy of the public. Before tai, 
leave of the performance of “ Les Huguenots” at this house, we ought to notif 
the increasing success of Mdlle. Trebelli; in each successive part does she dispar 
qualities of no common order. Thus, as the page in Meyerbeer’s opera, al) 1), sal as fi 
music allotted to her was given to perfection. Her voice, more a “ mezzo soprany” yes - ne " 
than a “ contralto,’ is rich and sonorous, although somewhat thick in the jojo rg <. : 
register; she possesses a very pleasing appearance, and acts with great intell. aaa ( : 
gence and animation. in ano 
We wish,—having later to speak of a new singer at the rival establishmey: , hoy 4 i 
who made her first appearance in this country as Valentine in “ Les Huguenots.” a pos pe 
—to welcome the return of M. Naudin, a tenor, who some years since forme; . { cot 08 ¢ 
one of the company of Mr. E. T. Smith, and has lately won golden opinions ,: ikea the 
the Italian Opera in Paris. The opera chosen for his début was the eter) pen Matth: 
“ Trovatore.”” No doubt, Manrico is a very interesting personage, and yw P, ae Alice 


wishing to c 
tion in the m 
“Choral Fai 
Hall, on the 
concerts whe 
same piece W 
talent is still 
came to her 


can easily imagine it to be a favourite part with aspiring tenors. M. Nandy day last. The 
is avery valuable acquisition to Mr. Mapleson’s company. Gifted with a clear S namie - W 


telling, and pleasing voice, of sufficient compass and power, he knows how ; 
give effect to Signor Verdi’s popular strains, so familiar to every lover of Italia 
music. Here and there his manner is not free from exaggeration, po 
is his action always manly and unaffected, but we are inclined to think 
that a closer familiarity with his public, and the conviction that simplici: 
is the basis of all art, will eventually lead him into the right put, 


of the work ar 
the cantata in 

ourselves for t] 
the author of t 
auspicious an € 
design, is yet r 


M. Naudin might, in this respect, with advantage follow the exam! a short orchest 
of our gifted countryman, Mr. Santley, who, having migrated fron bells. The bri 
the Royal Italian Opera to Her Majesty’s Theatre, made his first appearance on ings by approp 


this stage as Conte di Luna, a part he had performed with such signal succes 
at the other house. That Mr. Santley created the same sensation on this oc. 
sion will easily be believed, considering that he is one of the most accomplisie! 
We are at a loss to guess what could have induce 
Surely withox 


song, one of th. 
follow these ai) 
: “Farewell! bel 
singers on the stage. the past, and di 
Mr. Gye to part with so valuable and distinguished an artist. 
Graziani and Ronconi, it cannot be said that the lessee is particularly strong: 
baritones, even were he to consider Signor delle Sedie to constitute a sutlices: 
compensation for the absence of those great favourites. Mr. Gye, however, 
the loser, not Mr. Santley. It is somewhat strange that Signor Graziani sho 
be announced at both houses, and appear at neither; while Mr. Santley, thous: 
announced at neither, appears at both. 

There is no relying, however, on operatic prospectuses. 
excusable selfishness, avail themselves of the best article in the market. 1 aid 
they make a lucky hit, all the better. Should it turn out a failure, they s 
receive the credit of catering for the gratification of the public. That the ps 
tion of great “cards” is not by any means an enviable one, will be ea) 
understood. Mdlle. Antonietta Fricci, for instance, a young lady entry 
unknown in this country, had to pass a similar ordeal. Every one was gskive 
who is Mdlle. Antonietta Fricci? Is she Italian (the name being no erite 
French, German, or Spanish? Where does she come from ? What are 4 
antecedents ? Is she young or old, tall or short, dark or fair ? With the! 
possible desire to answer all these questions, we cannot undertake to 
our readers’ curiosity. We only saw and heard Mdlle. Antonietta Fricci 
namely, as Valentine in “Les Huguenots,” at the Royal Italian Opes ® 
Saturday last. Judging from this single appearance, we should think that © 
new comer is likely to become a favourite at this house, inasmuch as °°" 
with a very flattering reception. This reception was not altogether undesen ' 
Mdlle. Fricci possessing a fresh, sympathetic, elastic voice, pretty eq!” ; 
register, and capable of expression. She indulges freely in the vilrt) ™ 
whether from taste or weakness we are unable to decide. If her execution” 
florid passages is not always satisfactory, her intonation, on the other bat 
mostly correct, while her manner is natural and winning. In an histrionic p> 
of view, we cannot say that she gave proof of extraordinary capacity: = 
acting, in some of the most trying portions of the opera, was without p= 
and dignity, and did not evince any high intelligence or dramatic powe 
as we have said, Mdlle. Fricci succeeded in greatly pleasing her audient®, ~ 
must be pronounced as having made a most successful début. 

The concerts have again been very numerous. Among the great — ad 
present musical season, must be classed the “ Farewell Concert — even hors lig, 
Anderson, which took place at Her Majesty’s Theatre, on Friday, me’ ‘s te at the Phil 
May. No pianiste in England has enjoyed a higher reputation as an # ee ; and, a compositio 
Mrs. Anderson. Her position alone, as musical instructress to the Roy = a by the Gern 
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gould suffice to lend distinction to her name; but, apart from this honour, she 

talents which entitle her to a foremost place among the best pianoforte 
ne ‘ Z . , 
sjavers of the present generation. The first time Mrs. Anderson played in public 
as at Bath, her native town, at the age of fifteen, without ever having enjoyed 
:he privilege of a first-rate musical education. Her success induced her to visit 
London, and having the greatest admiration for the music of Beethoven, she was 
the first to perform his “Grand Chora] Fantasia’ in England, at the “ City 
concerts,” and at those of the Philharmonic Society. In 1827 she was invited 
to play at the Birmingham Festival,—the same year in which Signor Costa made 
,js début in this country as a tenor singer. Having acquired the reputation of 
peing the first pianiste of the day, she was commanded, in 1832, by her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Kent to teach Princess Victoria, and continued to 
nstruct her Majesty until a few weeks before her marriage, in the year 1845. 
She subsequently had the honour of assisting the Princess Royal in her musical 
studies, and since that period has been the only musical instructress to the royal 
children. We are informed that the directors of the Philharmonic Society, 
wishing to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of this time-honoured institu- 
tion in the most brilliant manner, have solicited Mrs. Anderson to perform the 
«Choral Fantasia,” at the Grand Jubilee Concert, to be held at St. James’s 
Hall, on the 14th of July next, to take her final leave of the public at the very 
concerts where she earned her well-deserved reputation, and to perform the 
same piece which first made her known to a London audience. How greatly her 
talent is still appreciated, was abundantly proved by the numerous audience that 
came to her “ last public performance,” and by the manner in which she was 
received by her friends. Mrs. Anderson played twice. In the first part of the 
concert she gave, with the utmost finish, a movement from a concerto of Mozart ; 
and in the second, displayed her executive power in a “ Rondo brilliant,” by 
Hummel (“ Le Retour 4 Londres’’), one of her most celebrated performances. 
She was very warmly applauded, and recalled twice on each occasion. We are 
pleased to be afforded an opportunity of hearing Mrs. Anderson once more in 
public, and of being able to defer our “ farewell”’ till then. 

A propos of music in some way connected with royalty, we are glad to 
announce the complete success of a new cantata by Henry Leslie, words by 
Arthur Matthison, written in honour of the marriage of her Royal Highness the 
Princess Alice, and performed for the first time at the Crystal Palace on Satur- 
day last. The cantata is entitled “The Daughter of the Isles and the Knight of 
Saxony.” Want of space compels us to speak in very brief terms on the merits 
of the work and the excellence of the performance, but as we hope soon to hear 
the cantata in London, at Mr. Henry Leslie’s own concerts, we must content 
ourselves for the present with stating that both the composer of the music and 
the author of the poem have succeeded in their endeavours to commemorate so 
auspicious an event in a becoming manner. The work, though not ambitious in 
design, is yet rounded in-form, and of a very pleasing character. It consists of 
a short orchestral prelude, followed by a pretty chorus, with accompaniment of 
bells. The bridegroom and the bride alternately give vent to their joyful feel- 
ings by appropriate strains, in the form of two recitatives and two airs. <A part- 
song, one of the best pieces in the cantata, and a brilliant “‘ Bridal March” 
follow these airs. The “Daughter of the Isles,” in a recitative and prayer, 
“Farewell! beloved home!” turns her thoughts once more to the pleasures of 
the past, and dreams of future joys; after which a lively chorale,— 


** Let the joy-bells, clear and merry, 
Clang from ev’ry turret high,’”’— 


brings the whole to a very animated conclusion. Madame Lemmens-Sherrington 
and Mr, Santley were the solo vocalists, assisted by Mr. Henry Leslie’s selected 
choir of 120 voices. As we have said, the execution was in every respect to be 
commended and universally applauded, while the composer was honoured with 
an enthusiastic recal. 

Finer choral singing, whether in small or large numbers, is nowhere to be 
heard than in England. As a proof we have only to cite the last performance of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, when Handel’s “ Samson ” was given for the first time 
this season, the solos being supported by Mdlle. Parepa, Madame Sainton-Dolby, 
Messrs. Sims Reeves, Lewis Thomas, and Weiss; and also the third charity 
concert held at Exeter Hall on Wednesday last, when Madame Lind-Goldschmidt 
chose Mendelssohn’s * Elijah” as the medium for the exercise of her benevolent 
sentiments. Of the three grand performances which have taken place at regular 
intervals during the last few weeks, we must award the palm to the execution of 
“Elijah,” both with respect to the general excellence of the orchestra and chorus, 
and to the admirable singing of Madame Goldschmidt. Her share of the music 
m1 “Elijah,” it is true, is not so important as in the “ Messiah’’ or the ‘ Crea- 
ton” but the great songstress appeared to us to be more studious in avoiding 
‘ose strong-coloured effects, and evinced a greater desire to subdue the upper 
‘ones of her still ringing and powerful voice. Thus the trio, ‘‘ Oh, lift thine eyes,” 
and the quartet, “ Holy, holy,” obtained the desired smoothness and evenness of 
“bre, Which in vocal as well as in instrumental concerted pieces, is most essen- 
tal. We remarked the same delicacy, and the same regard to light and shade in 
‘he orchestral prelude and some of the great choruses. Mr. Otto Goldschmidt 
“Serves great praise for the care and labour he appears to have bestowed on the 
production of Mendelssohn’s masterpiece, which we have scldom heard so uni- 
‘ormly well executed. 

_There still remain the last concert of the Philharmonic Society, the Musical 
ton, the Monday P ‘ : SSIS. is and Adolph Ries’s Matinée 
1s Jibs asthpwon tactnh, and Socioes ether intareting annentla, At ouch 
Pa st ariou: : g 

. ‘he above performances there were several things worthy of comment, and 
wine even hors ligne. Herr Becker, for example, made his first appearance this 
wey at the Philharmonic Society, with a new violin concerto by Ferdinand 

“? 4 Composition full of fancy and sterling merit, and most beautifully per- 
“med by the German violinist, who created a visible impression. Herr Laub, 
nother virtuoso on the violin, of whom we have already spoken in very favourable 








terms, was the hero of the Popular Concerts. A “host” of new talent was 
gathered together by Mr. Ella for the Musical Union, of which we may have to 
speak on a future occasion. Messrs. Ries were very successful in their efforts to 
provide an agreeable morning for their friends; while Mr. Hallé continues to be 
the prophet of Becthoven’s wonderfal inspirations, which he reveals from week to 
week to his admiring disciples. We must wait, however, for a more favourable 
opportunity to do justice to the merits of so many distinguished artists. 





CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 


ArTIFICIAL ICE-MAKING.—-The public is now so habituated to scientific 
paradoxes, that no surprise will be occasioned by the announcement o 
the rapid and economical production of ice by means of the kitchen-fire. 
Those, however, who are inclined to be sceptical on this point may see 
the whole process in active operation in the Machinery Annexe of the 
International Exhibition. The scientific principles upon which this process 
depends are extremely beautiful; we will briefly draw our readers’ attention 
to such of them as are necessary for the appreciation of its mode of action. 
Without entering into the abstruse subject of latent heat, we may mention that, 
when a volatile substance passes from the liquid to the gaseous state, an immense 
quantity of heat is necessary for the change. If we supply this requisite amount 
of heat by the application of fire, the change of condition takes place without any 
noticeable phenomena ; thus, we place liquid water on a fire, and thereby give it 
the extra amount of heat which it requires to assume the vaporous condition ; if, 
however, we force a liquid to change its state, and become a gas without sup- 
plying it artificially with this necessary amount of heat, it helps itself from the 
stock of heat naturally present in the surrounding substances at the ordinary 
temperature, occasioning in them an enormous loss of heat, or, as it is more 
usually expressed, production of cold. Many processes for the artificial manu- 
facture of ice are founded upon this principle, two very ingenious applications of 
it being in daily operation at the Exhibition. The first one which attracts the 
notice of visitors is that of Mr. Siebe. In this machine the very volatile liquid 
ether is rapidly vapourized by means of an air-pump worked by steam, the 
intense cold produced in this way being carried along by a stream of salt water 
(which requires a very low temperature to freeze it) to a large rectangular 
trough, containing fifty or a hundred narrow tin cells, outside of which the 
freezing stream of salt water slowly wends its way. The water in the tin troughs 
at the upper part of the tank where the cold brine first enters soon congeals, when 
the troughs are removed, emptied, and transferred tothe bottom, the others being 
pushed up into the vacated places. 





The apparatus exhibited is capable of pro- 
ducing a ton and a half of ice per day. However well it may answer for large 
establishments where steam-power is available, we do not see that the apparatus 


could be brought down to the requirements of an ordinary household. 


We now pass on to the beautifully scientific and compact machines of M. Carré. 
There are two principal kinds of apparatus intended to produce cold by this 
means, namely, the household, or intermittent apparatus, and the industrial, or 
continuous apparatus. The latter, like the one of Mr. Siebe, is only adapted for 
large establishments, as it occupies some space and requires a motive power; 
the hourly production of ice varying from a quarter of a cwt. to half a ton, 
according to the size of the machine. The household apparatus is adapted for 
the production of two or three pounds of ice per hour; it consists of two strong 
wrought-iron bottles, holding about half a gallon each, connected together by an 
iron pipe. At the manufactory a certain quantity of strong liyuor ammoni is 
introduced into one of the bottles, and the apparatus is then hermetically sealed. 
When the apparatus is to be used, the bottle containing the ammonia is placed 
on a stove until it is hot, the other bottle being‘at the same time immersed in a pail 
of cold water. Liquor ammoni consists of a very large bulk of the gas ammonia 
dissolved in a comparatively small quantity of water. The heat causes the 
liberation of the gas from the water, the latter being left behind, whilst the gas 
passes over into the cold bottle, and is then condensed, by the enormous pressure, 
into the liquid state. During the passage of the ammonia from the gaseous to 
the liquid state heat is of course evolved, which is absorbed by the cold water in 
which the bottle dips. The apparatus is now to be taken from the fire, and the 
hot bottle in its turn placed in a tub of water. As the warm water which it 
contains gets cool, it re-acquires the power of dissolving gaseous ammonia; the 
pressure being thus taken off the liquified gas in the other bottle, it imme. 
diately commences to evaporate, and in this process reduces the temperature of 
This bottle has a 
hollow space down the centre, into which a tin pail fits, and when water, wine, or 


the bottle about 50° Fahr. below the freezing point of water. 


The smallest 
apparatus, costing £3. 4s., is capable of producing upwards of 1 Ib. of ice in an 


any other liquid is placed in the pail, it rapidly becomes frozen. 


hour, nothing more being required than a kitchen fire and a tub of water. The 
ammonia being hermetically sealed, up, never requires! replenishing, and the 
Each 


pound of coal required to heat the ammonia bottle will produce from two to three 


freezing powers of the instrument are therefore practically inexhaustible. 


pounds of ice, so that] about 20 lb. of ice may be produced for the cost of one 
In the large apparatus a pound! of coal will produce 15 |b.j of ice. This 
ready production of cold is applicable to a variety of industrial purposes. 
Besides the obvious uses to which ice is put as an article of luxury, a refrigeratory 


penny. 


apparatus is of great value in scientific or commercial laboratories: for example, 
in the crystallization of various salts, extracting sulphate of soda from the 
bittern of sea salt, crystallizing benzol, acetic acid, &c., extracting paraffin 
from oils, concentrating dilute solutions, changing sea water into drinkable 
water, regulating fermentation, preserving alimentary substances, cooling the air 
in hospitals, theatres, dwellings, &c. 

These apparatus have been stamped with the approbation of the French 
Académie des Sciences. 


MM, Bal 


In January, 1861, a special commission, consisting of 
, Regnault, and Pouillet, was appointed to examine them. Their 
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report is dated the 21st of April, 1862; it affirms their regularity of action, and 
considers them as “ the solution of the problem of artificial refrigeration in all 
its phases,”’ and ‘‘ destined to become eminently useful.” 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


TIME-MEASUREMENT OF FaLiinG Boptes.—The times occupied by objects 
falling from various heights towards the earth have hitherto been measured by 
Attwood's wheel-machine or by Professor Willis’s modification of it, in which he 
combined two weights with two wheels, and obtained at once comparative results 
which it took two manipulations to get by the first instrument. Mr. J. Bridges, 
of the Euston-road, has invented a new method, which is not only an ingenious 
one, but promises to give extremely accurate results when those final adjust- 
ments of parts to parts are made which new instruments invariably require. The 
apparatus has been made by Messrs. Flliott, of the Strand, and consists of a 
standard or upright marked off into scale by one-inch divisions, with figures at 
every three inches. This standard carries a magnet at its upper extremity, and 
from top to bottom of it pass three wires; the central one is a guide for a per- 
forated iron weight, which, while the electric current is passing from a two-pair 
battery, is held up by magnetic attraction to the starting point, or end of the 
magnet. Upon the other two wires a bar is placed against any distance 
on the scale which it is required to measure. The circuit wires in their 
course are also connected with a horse-shoe magnet attached to a stand, bearing 
a cup of quicksilver which flows down through a pipe in a slender stream. A vul- 
canite canal or gutter is fixed to one end of a rod attached to the keeper of 
the horse-shoe magnet ; the rod working as a lever against a spring at its other 
extremity. When the current is passing from the battery the attraction of the 
horse-shoe magnet for the keeper overcomes the power of the spring, and 
brings the vulcanite gutter under the stream of mercury, which thus flows 
away through it into the receiving-cup. To return now tothe metal bridge, or 
“distance bar’ on the standard or upright. This contrivance consists of a 
piece of wood, or non-conducting substance, with a notch or cavity in its middle. 
Both sides are faced with brass, and to one side a brass lever or bridge is attached 
by one end. When this lever or bridge is placed across the gap, it forms 
the connection of the metallic conductors of the electric current, and the 
iron weight, whose rate of falling it is intended to measure, if placed against 
the magnet on the standard is held there. The horseshoe magnet being in 
operation by the same current, the keeper is drawn towards it, and the end of 
the gutter projects under the falling mercury, and, catching it, conveys it to the 
receiver. When, however, the metal bridge of the “distance-bar”’ is lifted 
slightly up the current from the battery is instantly broken. The iron weight 
falls away from the magnet on the standard, the spring forces the keeper away 
from the horseshoe magnet and with it, of course, the gutter from the stream of 
mercury, which then trickles down direct into a second glass receiver. When 
the iron weight has fallen down to the point on the standard index to which the 
distance-bar has been set it strikes the uplifted end of the “ bridge’ and knocks 
it again into its horizontal or connecting position. The electro-current is thus 
re-made, the horseshoe magnet again comes into operation and replaces the 
gutter beneath the flowing mercury. The second receiver has thus caught all 
the mercury which has flowed through during the interval the iron weight was 
falling, and this mercury is then poured into a graduated thermometer tube, and 
the length it occupies gives of course the time taken by the falling body. 


ANTIQUARIAN DiscoventEs, NEAR Beprorp.—A few days since some men 
engaged in digging gravel in a field adjoining the great agricultural implement 
works of Messrs. Howard, at Caldwell, discovered no less than eight stone 
coffins ; all, with one exception, much fractured and broken, but containing 
human skeletons. No lids were found, and from their form, the local antiquaries 
of the neighbourhood consider them to be of the age of the 13th century. 
Three are of Kettin stone ; the others of Bedford oolite. Human bones have from 
time to time been found near the place of this discovery, and a large area of 
flooring, composed of encaustic tiles laid in geometric patterns, has been un- 
covered ; two of the tiles have the device of a king’s head, probably that of John. 
Many worked stones, such as quoins, corbels, mullions, &c.; a large mass of con- 
crete, and a portion of the foundation of a strong outer wall have also been met 
with. The probability, therefore, is that the relics discovered in this locality are 
vestiges of the old priory of Caldwell, and most likely of the eastern extremity, 
which comprised the chapel and burial-ground. The priory of Caldwell was 
founded in the reign of John, by Simon Barescot or Basket, an alderman of 
Bedford, for brethren of the Order of the Holy Cross, and was dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary; and the field where the discoveries have been made formed part 
of the Caldwell demesne, which extended along the banks of the Ouse. The 
priory is noticed in Dugdale’s “‘ Monasticon,’”’ but no view or plan is given. 


Lonpon Liprary, 3lst May (twenty-first annual Meeting).—The Right Hon. 
the Earl of Clarendon in the chair. The report stated that the income for the 
year ending the 30th April was £2,104 2s. 7d., and the expenditure £1,898 
1s. 8d., leaving a balance at the bankers’ of £206 Os. 1ld. The arrears of 
debt, occasioned by the large expenditure for books during the first eleven years 
of the Library's existence, had been liquidated ; and the expenditure of the year 
was now entirely met by the annual incomes. The total expenditure in books 
and bookbinding, in the twenty-one years just closed, had been £20,000. 


Tue testimonial to Professor Bentley, of King’s College, noticed at page 514, 
was presented to him by his pupils at the Pharmaceutical Society. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


Zoological Society, 27th May. Professor Huxley, F.R.S., V.P., in the chair.— 
Mr. A. R. Wallace gave an account of his recent visit to various parts of New 
Guinea and the adjoining islands in search of paradise-birds, and of the success 
that he had met with in the different localities. The birds of this group, of 
which he had obtained specimens, personally or through collectors, were (besides 
the new Standard-wing, discovered in Batchian, and named by Mr. Gray 
Semioptera Wallacii) only five in number, namely, the three true paradise-birds, 
Paradise apoda, papuana, and rubra ; the King bird, Cicinnurus regivs ; and the 
Seleucides alba; and this, after five different expeditions to various localities, 
reported to be favourable for the purpose. Mr. Wallace concluded his narrative 
with some remarks on the Geographical Distribution of the Family Paradiseida, 
so far as it is at present known. The exhibitions were, Trachea of male Numida 
cristata, by Mr. Bartlett; new “ Bower bird,” from N. W. Austrelia, by 
Mr. F. J. Gregory (Chlamydera guttata). Mr. J. W. Wood exhibited a drawing 
of male pinnated grouse, Tetrao cupido, and read notes on the habits of this 


species of bird. 
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Royal Society, 31st May.—The President’s second soirée was held at 

lington House. The company was very numerous, and many forej Bor. 
of eminence were present. A fine collection of most interesting objects = 
hibited; amongst the most attractive of which were Mr. Jardine’s tt _ 
series of ferns; the sectional slab of an enormous New Zealand pine.tree . tful 
quisite spectroscope, by Messrs. Spencer, Browning, & Co., in which. a 
spectrum of nitrogen was shown in an insurpassable manner by means of the 
induction spark passed through a nitrogen vacuum. The collections of hu 
relics and antiquities from the Trent Valley and from Heathery Burn Cayp on 
Stanhope, in Weardale, excited much interest. In the former was a human _ 
of very low type, and if the manner of the setting on of the head upon the vertebra 
column be correctly indicated by the plane of the Foramen magnum (the He 
in the skull in which the atlas or top vertebra fits) it approaches in this he 
racter more to the ape type of structure than the crania of any known Pace of 
man. The other collection contained bone and bronze relics, found associated wit 
pottery and refuse of meals, under from four to eight inches of Stalagmite. T), . 
articles belong to the latter part of the Bronze period, and are, at least “a 
2,000 years old; with them were also human remains; the skulls exhibited 
marked and peculiar characters. 


British Architects, 2nd June.— On an Aisthetic Principle in Decoration » 
by Mr. John W. Papworth. The lecturer contended that there are certain and 
fixed principles in decoration, notwithstanding that individual Opinions diffe, 
greatly, and that practice seems often guided by caprice. He argued that the 
two principles which had of late been put forward, viz.: that nature should je 
copied, and that the true principles of Pointed or Christian Architecture shoyjj 
be followed, were both fallacious? There was a danger of degrading ar, 
if imitation were carried so far as to tend to deception, and the advice to « copy 
nature ’’ is of little value, because it must be accompanied by so many restric. 
tions. It was difficult to decide what is truth in art, and there is no sure guide 
in decoration except that which is obtained from a careful study of well executed 
examples. 


Ethnological Society, 3rd June. J. Crawford, Esq., President, in the chair — 
1. “On the Wild Tribes of the N.W. Coast of Borneo,” by Spenser St. John, Esq, 
The aborigines scattered throughout the provinces on the N.W. coast of Borne 
the author considered, were all sections of the great Malay race, though desig. 
nated by various appellations, such as the Land and Sea Dyaks, the Milanans, 
the Kargons, the Muruts, and the Bisayas. The two former, amongst whom the 
author had resided, formed especially the subject of the paper. The author con. 
sidered that the Dyaks were not now rising for the first time in social position out 
of crude savagery, but betray unquestionable tokens of being in a state of deca. 
dence, in which fragments of a civilization long passed away are dimly discern. 
ible. 2. “Sketch of the Tribes of Northern Kurdistan,” by William Spottis. 
woode, F.R.S. The population of Kurdistan consists of two distinct classes,— 
the Kurds proper, who are divided into various tribes or clans ; and the peasant 
race, called Gurans. The clans monopolize the military and pastoral life, while 
the Gurans cultivate the soil. The principal tribes met with in the neighbour. 
hood of the road between Erzerum and Tabriz are the Jelali, the Melanli, the 
Shakaki, and the Haideranli. These were all minutely described. The Kurdish 
language is a branch of the Iramian group, although now much intermixed with 
Turkish and Arabic words. As so little is known of the literature of Kurdistan 
the author gave a summary of a work by Ahmed Khan, of Bayazid, of the 16th 
century, a portion of which it is the custom of the Kurds to read at the conclu- 
sion of the daily lesson from the Koran. 3. Dr. Pike read a paper “ On the Law 
of Growth, discovered by Dr. Liharzik.” 











LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


LIST OF MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
Monpay. 
GEOGRAPHICAL—Burlington House, Meeting postponed to 16th instant. 


TUESDAY. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION—Albemarle-street, at 4r.a. Rev. G. Butler, “ On the Art of last 
Century.” 
ZOOLOGICAL—11, Hanover-square, at 9 P.M. 
WEDNESDAY. R 
ROYAL LITERATURE —St. Martin’s-place, at 83 p.m. ‘On Popal Vich; or, Books of th 
Ancient History of Guatemala.” By W. Bollaert, Esq. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS—John-street, Adelphi. at 8 P.at. re 
ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION—Sackville-street, at 8} p.w. ‘ On the Dew Matres. Bs 
Mr. T. Wright. ‘On Early Welsh Poems.” By Mr. Vere Irving. ‘‘ On Bronze © 
Bone Relics and Pottery from Heathery Burn Cave, near Stanhope, in Durham, assoc 
with Human Kemains and Bones of Animals.” By Mr. 8. J. Mackie. 


THURSDAY. F 
ROYAL INSTITUTION—Albemarle-street, at 3 p.a. Dr. Lyon Playfair, ‘¢ On the Progres* 
Chemical Arts, 1851-1862.” 
Fripay. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION—Albemarle-street, at 8 p.m. 
to Read it.’””. By Major-General Sir H. Rawlinson. 


“On Cuneiform Writing, and the Wir 


SaTURDAY. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION—Albemarle-street, at 3 p.a. Dr, T. Anderson, ‘On Agriculturs 
Chemistry.” 
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CONTENTS OF NO. CI., JUNE 7, 1862 :— 

REVIEWS :— 
Carlyle’s Frederick the Great. 
The Horse of the Desert. - 
Guizot’s Embassy to the Court * ° 


James's. 
| Mr. Palgrave’s Handbook. 


The Odd Trick. 

The Duke of Cambridge and Half-Pay. 
The Land Transfer. 

The Volunteer Court-Martial at Liverpool. 
The Military Situation in America, 





The Suturday Review and its Personal 


Identity. ES 
f ; r n Wratisia®. 
Mr. Ruskin on Political Economy. Adventures of Baro 
Anger. 
The Derby Day. ; 
Mummies, Art and Music. 


Contemporary Science. 
Scientific Intelligence. a 
Learned Societies and Instituto 


Men of Mark, No. XLIV.—Cardinal Anto- 
nelli, 
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NOTICE. 


The LONDON REVIEW is now Published on 
gATURDAY Morning, in time for the early trains, 


and de 
tion. 
w Li 


Saturday 


Morning. 


livery in the country on the day of publica- 
It may be had at all respectable News-agents 
ndon and the neighbourhood, by 8 A.M. on 


{dvertisements are received up to TWELVE 


o'clock on FRIDAY. 
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FIALF-YEARLY ... cee eee eee 


YEARLY 


F SUBSCRIPTION 


6s. 6d. 


vex 
. 26s. 


Stamped Copies, to go free by Post, are charged 
One Penny per Copy extra. 


Orders for “THe LonpoN Review and WEEKLY 
JovrnaL” received by all Booksellers and News- 
agents; or at the Office, 11, Southampton-sireet, 
fo] 


Strand. 


Post-office Orders to be made payable at the 
Charing-cross Office, to W. Litre, Manager. 


A Single Copy sent free by Post on receipt of 


Seven Postage Stamps. 











MEN 


In the preceding Volumes and 
Paper the following have appeared amongst the 


“MEN 


or Mark :”— 


OF MARK. 


Numbers of the 











VOL. I. 1860. No. Page. 
I, Baron Rothschild .,..... Sept. 15 ll 248 
II. Lord Lyndhurst ........ . Sept. 22 2 273 | 
Ill. Lord Brougham ......... Sept. 29 13 297 | 
IV. Lord Campbell ......... Oct, 6 14 320 | 
Vs FT | Siiecaricentsccsin Oct. 13 15 B44 | 
= ~~ Pena Oct. 20 16 369 | 
VII (ro WEOGR.  cesisecse Oct 27 17 392 
. Tree Nov. 3 18 416 
VIII. William Cubitt ......... Nov. 10 19 40) 
IX. Joseph Mazzini ......... Nov. 17 20 465 | 
X. Walter Coulson, Q.C. Dec. 1 22 517 
XI. Sir E. B. Lytton......... Dee. 8 23 541 
XII. Earl of Aberdeen ...... Dec. 22 25 591 
XIII, J. A. Roebuck, M.P. Dec. 29 26 618 
VOL. IT. 1861. 
XIV. Duke of Argyle ......... Jan. 12 28 36 
XV. Sir Hugh Cairns ......... Jan. 19 29 57 
XVI. Earlof Ellenborough Jan. 26 30 87 
XVII. Rt.Hon. J. E. Denison Feb. 9 32 143 
XVIII. Mr. George Moore...... March 23 33 329 
VOL. III. 
XIX. SirJ.8. Pakington ... July 27 56 104 
XX. EarlofShaftesbury ... Aug. 31 61 265 
XXI. Count Rechberg......... Oct. 19 68 490 
XXII. William Henry Seward Oct. 26 69 518 
XXIII. CountdeMontalembert Nov. 16 72 629 
AXIV. M. De Schmerling...... Nov. 23 73 661 
* VOL. IV. 1862. 
XXV. Mr. W, Fairbairn ...... Jan 4 70... 1 | 
XXVI. i Ne Feb 1... 8 ... 105 | 
XX\ If. Pope Pius the Ninth... Feb. S .. &@ .. 3) | 
XXVIIT, Ditto (Concluded) ...... Feb. 15 85 ... 157 | 
XXIX. John Everett Millais. Feb. 22 86... 183 | 
XXX. SirR. Peel, Bart.,M.P.March 1 ... 87 ... 208 
XXXT, Urbano Rattazzi ......March 8 ... 88 234 
XXXII. Sir G. C. Lewis, Bart. March15 ... 89 26) 
XXXII. Sir C. Wood, Bart. ... March 22 ... 90 283 
XXXIV. Rt. Hon.8. H.Walpole. March 29 ... 91 305 
XXXV. Rt.Hn.LordChelmstordApril 5 ... 92 $27 
xxN I. Rt. Hon. R. Lowe ...... April 12 ... 93 350 
+ VII, _— of Lansdowne April 19 ... 94 372 
XXX If, Rt. How. J.W. Henley April 26 ... 95 393 | 
AXXIX, SirW.Armstrong,C.B. May . ., 416 | 
XL, Meyerbeer oo... May 10 ... 97 439° | 
XLT, Mr. Richard Thornton May 17 ... 98 461 | 
ALM. King of the Belgians. May 24 ... 99 is] 
XLiil. John Leech ............ May 31 ... 100 503 
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»VS ’ La me Py To ‘ 
CYRYSTAL PALACE.—HANDEL MUSICAL | 
Mena FESTIVAL. 
“onday, June 23rd .................. Messiah. 
W ednesday, June 25th ............ Belection. 
Friday, June 27th..........00.0...0008 L8rael in Egypt. 


Commencing each day at One o'clock. 





The Ore Sl : — 
tain F Irchestra has heen entirely roofed over, and will con- 
our Thousand Performers, 


Orcheate ereormers have been carefully selected from the 
throu shout th Tusical Institutions, and Cathedra! Ch irs 
ontinent or fetes {. as well as from various parts of the 
Amateurs, aa comprise all the principal Professors and 
be by far Tergelhadey. confidently affirmed t vat this Festival will 
EVER WITN ESSED Pe and MAGNIFICENT DISPLAY 
the sgantite Musical arrangements are under the direction of 
Spal Vocal > oe Society. Conductor, Mr. Costa. Prin- 
Lemmens Sha Mdlle Titiens, Madame Rudersdorff, Madame 
olby, Mr. wags ata and Miss Parepa, Madame Sainton- 
ellettj Or ims Reeves, Mr. Weiss, Mr. Santley, and Signor 
° rganist, Mr. Brownsmith. 


Ticket M4 ’ 
' oti s , o 
Sin Sets for the Three Days, for numbered Stalls, 


ive G 
Two ome and Two and a Half Guineas. Single Day Stall, 
®a8 and One Guinea, Tickets in Sets for the Three 





Days (not numbered but in blocks), Thirty Shillings. Single | 
Day Ticket (not numbered), Half a Guinea. Tickets for the | 
North and South Naves each (if bought before each day) Five | 
Shillings. . 

The Grand Full Rehearsal will take place on Saturday, 
June 21, commencing at Eleven o'clock. Admission on the 
Rehearsal Day, Half a Guinea ; or by tickets bought two days 

revious, Seven Shillings and Sixpence. Reserved Seats in the 

alleries only, Half a Crown each. 


| 
} 


Tickets are issued according to priority of application, and 
may be had on remittance of the required amount to the 
Secretary of the Crystal Palace Company, Sydenham, or to 
the Secretary of the Sacred Harmonic Society, No. 2, Exeter 
Hall. All Orders payable to GEORGE GROVE. 


A Pamphlet, with full details of the Handel Festival, and 
plans of Reserved Seats, and comparative plans of buildings 
used for Musical Festivals, may be had by application, per- 
ve or by letter, at the Crystal Palace, and at [Exeter 
Hall. 


H ANDEL FESTIVAL —~-REHEARSAL. 
Admission and Reserved Tickets, and Five Shilling 
Festival Admission Tickets, should be at once applied for. 
C RYSTAL PALACE.—SEASON TICKETS, 
available till 30th April, 1863, One Guinea each, at the 
Crystal Palace, at Exeter Hall, and of the usual Agents. 


FINHEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.— 

Enormous success of MR. SOTHERN in his character of 
Lord Dundreary. BROTHER SAM'S LETTER nightly 
encored.—The brilliant PEREA NENA in her New Spanish 
Ballet every evening —Mr. BUCKSTONE as Asa Trenchard 
every evening —Monday, June 9, and during the week, to 
commence at Seven, with Westland Marston’s New Drama, 
THE WIFE’S PORTRAIT: Mr. Howe, Mr. W. Farren, 
Mrs. C. Young, &c. After which, at Eight, OUR AMERICAN 
COUSIN. Perea Nena at Half-past Ten, Concluding with 
MY HUSBAND'S GHOST. 


Sr JAMES’S HALL, PICCADILLY. 


Madame LIND-GOLDSCHMIDT, 
Madile. TITIENS, 


Madame LOUISE MICHAL, 
AND 


Mr. SIMS REEVES, 
Have kindly cousented to give their valuable services at a 
GRAND MORNING CONCERT, which will be given at St. 
James’s Hall, Piccadilly, onWEDNESDAY, JUNE 18th, next, 
by the undermentioned Italian Artistes now in London, for the 
Establishment of Schools in Southern Italy, in answer to Gari- 
baldi’s Appeal to the Women of Italy :— 
The SISTERS MARCHISIO, 
Signor GIUGLINI, 
Signor GIRALDONT, Signor ARMANDI, 
Signor BELLETTI. 
Signor PINSUTI, Signor CIABATTI, 
Signor CAMPANA, Signor LI CALSI, 
Signor ARDITIT, 
Signor PIATT I, 











Acting Committee. 
His Excellency the MARQUIS D’AZEGLIO., 
Vice-President—Consul HEATH. 
Baron MAROCHETYI. 
Signor VERDI. 
Signor M A RIO. 
Signor PIATTI, Signor BELLETTIL. 
The Programme of the Concert will comprise a Duett by 
Madame GOLDSCHMIDT and Mr. SIMS REEVES; 


A Duo by 
Madame GOLDSCHMIDT and Madame LOUISE MICHAL; 
A Grand Trio by 
Madame GOLDSCHMIDT, Madile. TITIENS, 
AND 
Mr. SIMS REEVES; 
And a Duett, Pianoforte and Violoncello, by 
Mr, OTTO GOLDSCHMIDT and Signor PIATTI. 


President 


Prices of Admission, 


Keserved and Numbered Seats One Guinea, 


Unreserved Seats (Area and Balcony) Half-a-Guinea ; 
sack Seats in the Area and Gallery Seven Shillings. 


Tickets may be secured at Mr. MITCHELL’s Royal Library, 
33, Old Bond Street, W. 


SRIKELL’S PRIZE TRICKS. 

HERR WILJALBA FRIKELL will repeat his wonderful 
tricks, the Bowls of Fish, and a Hat which produces every- 
thing, in his Entertainment of Natural Magic, at St. James's 
Hall, every evening at Eight, except Saturday ; Saturday after- 
noon at Three.—Stalls, 3s. ; area, 2s.; gallery, ls. Tickets at 
CHAPPELL & CO.’S, 50, New Bond-street; and at AUSTIN'S, 
28, Piccadilly. 


VOLYTECHNIC.—-WHITSUN 
HOLIDAYS. —HERR SUSMAN will give his re- 
markable imitations of the Lark, the Nightingale, and other 
British Birds and Animals.—Re-envgagement of GEORGE 
BUCKLAND, Esq., for his Buffo-Musical Entertainments.— 
Last Two Weeks of the Concerts of the BROUSIL FAMILY. 
—What I saw at the International Exhibition; or, Half-an- 
Hour’s Advice to Intending Visitors, by Professor J. H. 
PEPPER, on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, at half- 
past twelve and a quarter-past seven.—New Gorgeous Sceni 
Optical and Prismatic Fountain Spectacle.- Beautiful Dis- | 
solving Views, illustrating London in Ancient and Modern 
Times— Paris as it is—The Holy Land— Wilson's Grand Pano- 
raina of Japan, daily at 1.30 and 5.40.—See weekly programme 
of 8 pages. Open from 12 to 5, and7to 10, Admission Is, 


\ ESSRS. FOWLER and WELLS LEC- | 
1 TURE in EXETER HALL, JUNE 16th to 21st in- | 
ciusive, on Thinkers, Writers, and Speakers; Tact and Talent; 
Physiognomy ; Perfection of Character, &c. Open at Half- 
past SEVEN, commence at EIGHT. 








| 
Consultations daily, at 147, Strand. | 
NEW ILLUSTRATED SELF-INSTRUCTOR in Phreno- 
logy, Physiology, and Physiognomy; 100 portraits, 2s, ; post 
free, 














GREAT SHOW, WEDNESDAY, June 11, at South 
Kensington. Open at One o'clock. Bands commence at Two 
o'clock. Admission, 7s. 6d. each, or by Tickets previously 
purchased, 5s. each, at the Garden ; and ofthe principal Libra- 
rians, Music-sellers, &c. Visitors can pass under cover from 
the Exhibition or Garden Entrances to the Show, 


OYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S 
GREAT SHOW, JUNE llth. The Garden will be 
open at One o'clock. Visitors cannot be admitted, either from 


the Exhibition to the Garden, or to the Exhibition through the 
Garden, before that hour. 


qXHIBITION OF HORTICULTURAL 

{ IMPLEMENTS, GARDEN POTTERY, &., at the 

ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY'S GREAT SHOW, 
WEDNESDAY, June 11. 














|S alm BOTANIC SOCIETY, REGENTS 
PARK. 

THE EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN PLANTS will take 
place on MONDAY NEXT, JUNE 9th. Tickets to be ob- 
tained at the Gardens only, by vouchers from Fellows or 
Members of the Society, price 5s.; or on the Exhibition Day, 


7s. 6d. each. 
The BANDS at TWO o'clock, 


The next GENERAL EXHIBITION OF PLANTS, 
FLOWERS, AND FRUIT, will take place on WEDNESDAY, 
JUNE 18th. 


B] 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—Notice is 
hereby given, that the NEXT HALF-YRARLY 
EXAMINATION for MATRICULATION in this University 
will commence on MONDAY, the 7th of JULY, 1862. In 
addition to the Metropolitan Examination, Provincial Pass 
Examinations will be held at Stonyhurst College; Owen's 
College, Manchester; and Queen's College, Liverpool. 


Every candidate is required to transmit his certificate of age 
to the Registrar (Burlington House, London, W.), at least 
fourteen days before the commencement of the examination, 


WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar, 
May 29, 1862. 


MPERIAL HOTEL, Great Malvern. --The 

Public is respectfully informed that the [IMPERIAL 
HOTEL will be OPENED in JULY NEXT, for the RECEP- 
TION of VISITORS. 


The tariff will be so arranged that families and gentlemen 
may engage suites of apartments or single rooms, at a fixed 
charge per day, including attendance, and may either take 
their meals privately or at the table d’hoéte, public breakfast, 
tea, and supper. 


A wholesale wine and spirit establishment for the sale of 
wines and beverages of the highest class will be attached to 
the Hotel. 

Warm, cold, vapour, douche, running Sitz, and shower 
baths, will be obtainable at all times in the Hotel, a portion of 
which is set apart for these baths. 

A covered way will conduct the visitors direct from the 
railway platform to the Hotel. 

GEORGE CURTIS, Manager. 


| Dade hnoame ASSURANCE = SOCIETY. 
A Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
For the Assurance of Lives, Annuities, and the Guarantee 
of Fidelity in Situations of Trust. 
Chief Oflice, 2, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London, 8.W., 
with Agencies in all the principal Towns. 


The existing Annual Revenue from Premiums exceeds One 
Hundred and Forty Thousand Pounds. 


Henry Wickuam Wickuam, Esq., M.P., Chairman. 


Life Assurance combined with Guarantee confers important 
advantages, by the reduction allowed on the Life Premiums. 

The Guarantee Policies of this Society are accepted by the 
Treasury, Customs, Inland Revenue, General Post Office, 
Poor Law Board, War Office, Admiralty, and other Public 
Departments, and by the leading London, Provincial, and 
Colonial Joint-Stock and Private Banks, Railways, Life and 
Fire Offices, Public Companies, Institutions, and Commercial 
Firms. 


~Y TAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
KR Established 1849. 
HEAD OFFICE, 48, MOORGATE-STREET, LONDON, 





Extracts from the Report for the year ending Dec. 31, 1961 
aud presented at the Annual Meeting, held March 3, 1362: 

During the year 1561, 1,532 Proposals were submitted to 
the Directors for the Assurance of £513,08); of this number, 
1,115 were completed, and Policies issued for the sum of £46) Oo; 
yielding in Annual Premiums £12,868. 38. 1ld., and 201 stood 
over for completion at the end of the year; the remainder 
were either declined or withdrawn. 


It will be seen that the new income is larger than in any 
previous year of the Society's existence. 

The Statement of Accounts was read, which indicated the 
following gratifying results :— 

The Society's Income is now £100,980. Ss. 2d, 

The Accumulated Fund is £414,231. 5s. 9d. 


Being increased during the year by the addition of 


£53,701, 28. Od, 


The following Table, in continuation of that presented in the 
ast Annual Report, will best illustrate the progress of the 
Soviety during the last six years :— 


No. of 
' 











New Sums Annual Total Accumula- 

Year Policies| Assured Premiums tions from all 

Issued. | thereby. therefrom. suurces, 

} &*eed £ s. d 

1856 2000. 603 24,451 6,597 15 3 202,110 7 2 
J 672 | 221,122 7,735 9 & 233,055 1 7 
1553 ee 658 235,350 8,582 0 9 274,797 15 4 
BD csdukbin S12 294,195 10,172 19 6 300,444 5 32 
1360 wre $36,200 11,312 15 9 360,530 3 O 
]s61 1,115 361,060 12,568 311 414,231 56 9 


Applications for assurance may be addressed to any of the 
Agents of the Society, or to 
JESSE HOBSON, Secretary, 
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CCIDENTS ARE UNAVOIDABLE!! 

Every one should therefore Provide against them. 

The RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 

grant Policies for sums from £100 to £1,000, Assuring against 

Accidents of all kinds. An Annual payment of £3, secures 

£1,000 in case of Death by Accident, or a Weekly Allowance 
of £6 to the Assured while laid up by Injury. 


Apply for Forms of Proposal, or any information, to the 
Provincial Agents, the Booking Clerks at the Railway Stations, 
or to the Head Office, 64, Cornhill, London, E.C. £102,817 
have been paid by this Company as compensation for Fifty-six 
fatal cases, and 5,041 cases of personal injury. 


The Sole Company privileged to issue Railway Journey 
Insurance Tickets, costing 1d., 2d., or 3d., at all the principal 
Stations. 


EMPOWERED BY SpEctAL Act or PaRLIaAMENT, 1849. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
64, Cornhill, E.C. 


YOVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 48, St. James’s-strect, London, 8.W. 


TrRustEes. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart, 
Henry Pownall, Esq. 


Directors. 


Chairman—The Lord Arthur Lennox. 

Deputy Chairman—Sir James Carmichael, Part. 
John Ashburner, Esq., M.D. 

T. M. B. Batard, Esq. 

Lieut.-Col. Bathurst. 

John Gardiner, Esq. 

J. W. Huddleston, Esq., Q.C. 

Charles Osborne, Esq. 


Bankers. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart., & Co. 


Founded in 1845, 


REPORT OF DIRECTORS, and Statement of Proceedings 
at the Ordinary Meeting of Proprietors, held on the7th MAY, 


1862. 
LORD ARTHUR LENNOX, inthe Chair. 


The Report of the Directors, made in the Spring of last 
year, appealed to the Proprietors and others interested in the 
Office, to assist the Directors in making 1861 the most success- 
ful year of the Company's operations; and, notwithstanding 
the absence of general commercial prosperity throughout the 
country, the Directors are happy to say that in many respects 
the desired result of their appeal has been realized. 


This year was, however, remarkable in the experience of 
this Office, as it is believed it was in that of other similar In- 
stitutions, for the number of lapsed Assurances, especially in 
those districts where industry has been impeded by the sus- 
pension of our commercial relations with America, 


At the same time the business effected has been greater than 
at any former period, the New Premiums amounting to 
£6,055. lls. 3d. Assuring £171,250 by the issue of 722 
Policies. 


The point, however, on which the Directors have most 
reason to congratulate the Proprietors is, that after a very 
careful and rigid investigation into the position and prospects 
of the Company, made in pursuance of the requirements of 
the Deed of Settlement, by Mr. Pergr Harpy, the eminent 
Actuary, the result, as embodied in the following Report, is of 
the most satisfactory character. 


**To THR CHAIRMAN AND Drrectors OF THE SOVEREIGN 
Lirg ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

‘€ GanTLEMEN,—I have the honour to submit herewith a full 
statement of the result of the valuation, just completed, of 
the Assets and Liabilities of the Sovereign Life Assurance 
Company, up to or as of the 3lst December, 1561. 


‘This investigation has been, on the present occasion, a 
work of considerable magnitude and labour, as the number of 
Policies actually in force exceeds 5,000, covering Assurances to 
over One Million Sterling, and embracing almost every class or 
description of Life Assurance. 


‘*T am happy to be able to assure you that the condition of 
the Company is sound and prosperous, and holds out every 
prospect of mereased success. The bonus, which the Directors 
may safely declare as the result of this valuation, is larger in 
amount, both as regards the shareholders and the assured, than 
that declared on any previous occasion; and this bonus has 
heen fairly earned by the past operations of the Society, with- 
out in the smallest degree touching any portion of the future 
profits. 


‘« The valuation has been made with the greatest care and 
exactness, and the reserve for the future is most ample for the 
purposes of safety, and quite sufficient, with care and manage- 
ment, to maintain hereafter a proportionately favourable rate 
of improvement, 

**T have the honour to be, 
** GENTLEMEN, 
** Your very faithful servant, 
(Signed) * PETER HARDY, 

** April, 1862.” ** Actuary. 

It may be remembered, that on the declaration of the last 
Bonus the Actuary strongly urged the propriety of postponing 
the Actual Division of Profits until the alternate triennial 

° ° ) 
valuation; the prudence of which course, though it naturally 
occasioned disappointment in some few instances, 18 now appa- 
rent; and it is most gratifying to the Board, while reviewing 
the peculiar difficulties which those alone who are actively 
engaged in the business of Life Assurance know to have 
existed during the last six years, to present so favourable a 
Report, especially as it emanates from a gentleman of such 
high character and professional standing as Mr. Haxpy. 


Without in the smallest degree encroaching on future profits 
the addition sanctioned by this investigation will give to each 
Share a Bonus of 48. 6d. or 9 per cent. on the paid-up capital, 
being three times the sum allotted on the last occasion, and 
75 per cent. of the divisible Surplus will be added to all Policy- 
holders, assured at participating rates, on the 3lst December 
last, in proportionto the premiums paid since the last Division. 


The Circulars, announcing the allotment to 
Policies, will be issued as soon as practicable. 


individual 


The Directors recommend that the usual Dividend of 5 per 
cent., free of Income-tax, be paid on the Ca>ital for the half- 
year ending 3lst December last. 

The Directors retiring are Lorp Artucre Lennox; T.M. B. 
Batarp, Esq. ; and Joun Gagpings, Esq., who, being eligible, 
offer themselves for re-election. 


(Signed) ARTHUR LENNOX, Chairman, 











NITY FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE 
a ASSOCIATIONS, Unity-buildings, 8, Cannon-street, 
ity. 

The Shareholders of these Associations number about Five 
Thousand, representing subscribed capitals ‘of nearly Two 
Millions. 

United Annual Incomes, £130,000. Good bonus, liberal 
rates, and popular features. Loans to any amount in connec- 
tion with Life Policies. 

The Premium Incomes in 1861 exceeded those of 1860 by up 
wards of Thirty Thousand Pounds. 


CORNELIUS WALFORD, Manager. 





WATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


HIS COMPANY OFFERS THE SECURITY 
of a Capital of £400,000, The last Bonus was in 1859, the 
next valuation will be in 1864. 


Claims within the days of Grace paid by this Company. 
IMMEDIATE AND DEFERRED ANNUITIES AND ENDOWMENTS. 
New Premium Income for the year 1861, £9,173. 12s. 


Policies granted against ACCIDENTS or DISEASE totally 
disabling the Assured, for a small extra premium, 


Paid-up Policies granted after five Annual Payments. 
Half Credit Premium system for five years. 
Forms on application to the Orrick, 355, Strand, London. 


TLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN 

RAILWAY (New York Division) COUPONS, due Ist 

July next, will be paid in London at the Bank of London, or 

in eg = at the banking house of Messrs, Duncan, Sher- 
man, oO. 


London, No. 10, New Cannon-street, June 2, 1862. 


CIRCULAR to tur BONDHOLDERS or tue ATLANTIC 
anp GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 


New York Division.—IntTerest anD SInKING Fcunp. 


The Coupon for half-year’s interest, due 1st July next, com- 
pletes the series guaranteed by the Bank of London. 

The nett income of the Atlantic and Great Western Railway 
being now greatly in excess of the amount required for these 
payments, the Directors have made an arrangement to continue 
the security of the Bondholders in a form which it is believed 
will give complete satisfaction. 

The Directors have agreed to pay over to Messrs. Brown, 
Brothers, & Co., in New York, as agents for the trustees. to 
be remitted to London, the first receipts after each half-yvearly 
period, in order to provide for the next maturing Coupons, and 
two per cent, per annum to be invested in the bonds in London, 
as a sinking fund, to complete the redemption of the whole 
issue at or before maturity. The bonus agreed to be paid by 
the Erie Company, on the gross amount of freight thrown on 
that line by the Atlantic aad Great Western is especially de- 
voted to these payments. 


Samvet Gurney, Esq., M.P. (Messrs. Overend, 
Gurney, & Co.), 
Joun P. Kennarp, Esq. (Messrs. Heywood & 
Co.) 
CHARLES Mozury, Esq. (Messrs. J. Barned & 
Co., Liverpool), 
have agreed to act as trustees for this interest and sinking 
fund. 
The Coupons will be paid at the banking-house of Messrs. 
Heywood, Kennard, & Co., at the fixed rate of 4s, the dollar, 
commencing with January, 1863. 


Unity Buildings, Cannon-street West, E.C., 
London, June 2, 1862. 


{ : REAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 
WHITSUNTIDE HOLIDAYS. 

ORDINARY RETURN TICKETS by regular trains issued 
between the Stations where they may usually be obtained, on 
SATURDAY, 7th June, and intervening days, will be available 
for Return on any day up to, and including, Saturday, 14th 
June. 

CHEAP EXCURSION TRAINS will leave London (King’s- 
cross Station) as under :— 


On SATURDAY, 7th June, at § a.m., returning only on 
Thursday, 12th June :— 

















Fares for the Double Journey. | Fares for the Double Journey. 


First Closed First Closed 

Class. Car. Class. Car. 
Peterborough lis. Od. 7s, Od. | Lincoln......... l4s. Od. 7s. Od, 
Boston......... 148. Od. 7s. Od. | Louth ......... 22s. Od. 11s. Od. 
Horncastle ... 14s. Od. 7s. Od. | Grt. Grimsby 22s, Od. 11s. Od, 


At 10°5 a.m., for— 
Stamford...... 14s. 0d. 7s. Od. | Bourne....... »» 14s. Od. 


Also on SATURDAY, 7th June, returning on Thursday, 
12th June, or Saturday, 14th June; on MONDAY, 9th June, 
returning on Thursday, 12th, or Saturday, 14th June; and 
on THURSDAY, 12th June, returning on Monday, 16th 
June, or Wednesday, 18th June, at 10°5 a.m., for the following 
Stations :-— 


7s. Od. 


Fares for the Double Journey. | Fares for the Double Journey. 


First Closed First Closed 

Class. Car. Class. Car. 
Grantham ... l4s.0d. 7s. Od. | Huddersfield 21s. Od. 12s. 6d. 
Lincoln ....... 148. 0d. 7s. Od. | Manchester... 21s. Od. 12s. 6d. 
Nottingham 14s. 0d. 7s, Od. | Liverpool...... 21s, Od, 12s, Gd, 
Barnsley ...... 15s. Od. 8s. Od. 


And at 10°30 a.m., for the’following Stations :— 


Newark ...... lis. Od. 7s. Od. | Bradford...... 15s. Od. Ss. Od. 
Sheffield ...... l4s. 0d. 7s. Od. | Halifax......... 15s. Od. 10s. Od. 
Doncaster ... 15s. 0d. 8s. Od. | York............ 20s. Od, 10s. Od. 
Wakefield ... 15s. 0d. 8s. Od. | Hull, rid Mil- 

Leeds ......... 15s. Od. Ss. Od, fordJunctn, 25s. 0d. 12s. 6d. 


Further particulars given in Bills, which can be obtained at 
King’s-cross and other principal Stations; or at any of the 
Company’s Receiving Offices in London. 


Tickets may be obtained on the two previous days to the 
running of each Train at King’s-cross Station: and at the Bull 
and Mouth, Angel-street, St. Martin’s-le-Grand; No. 32, 
Regent-circus ; and 264, Holborn; also on the morning of the 
running of each Train at King’s-cross Station only. 


Excursion Trains will run to London on the 7th, 9th, and 
12th June, returning on the 12th, 14th, and 16th June. 


SEYMOUR CLARKE, General Manager. 
London, King’s-cross Station, May 19th, 1362, 











may be had gratis, and free by post. 


—— i. 
REAT NORTHERN R 
G INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION LWay. 
ORDINARY FIRST and SECOND -CLags 
TICKETS to LONDON available for SEVEN DAYS ; ) 
the day of issue and day of return, will be issued fy," Melading 
and all stations north thereof, where they moa Hatfield, 


P : may 
obtained, by all trains on and from the 31st * 7 Usually be 
of the Exhibition. May ‘to the 


Close 
For particulars of Excursion Trains 
obtained at the Stations. 


SEYMOUR CLARKE, General Manayer 
London, King’s Cross Station, June, 1962, 


see Handbills, to be 





i 
REAT NORTHERN RAILWay 
TOURIST TICKETS, at Cheap Fares, available 4. 
one calendar month, are issued from King’s-crosg and : 
principal stations. - 
To EDINBURGH, Glasgow, Stirling Dunkeld P 
- } hi ’ , erth, 
Dundee, Forfar, Brechin, Montrose, Arbroath, and Aberdeen : 
To SCARBOROUGH, Whitby, Redcar, Filey, Braj 
Withernsea, Harrogate, and the Isle of Man, *Y Bridlington, 


For further particulars see Programmes, to be obtai 
King’s-cross Station, at all the Receiving-offices in — “4 
and at the stations in the country, mm, 


SEYMOUR CLARKE, General Manager 
London, King’s-cross Station, June, 1862. 
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LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, used jy 


the Royal Laundry, and pronounced by H 
Laundress to be the finest’ Starch she ever used. Sold 1 
Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London, 














Fe RNITURE CARRIAGE FREE TO Any 

PART OF THE KINGDOM.—P. and 8. BEYFTs 

FURNISH a DRAWING-ROOM for £35, a DINING-ROOM 
for £28, and a BEST BED-ROOM for £26, 


These goods are well finished, and in every way suitable for 
moderate-sized houses. 


PERSONS FURNISHING 


should visit the Warehouses, and inspect the large stock always 
on hand, . 


REFERENCES ARE KINDLY PERMITTED TO FORMER CUSTOMERS, 
Illustrated Catalogues gratis and post free, 
144, OXFORD STREET, and 91 to 95, CITY ROAD. 





ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE- IRONS, and 

CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested, 
before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTOY’s 
SHOW-ROOMS. Theycontain such an assortment of Fenders, 
Stoves, Ranges, Chimney-pieces, Fire-irons, and General Iron. 
mongery as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship, 
Bright stoves, with ormolu ornameuts, 3/. 15s, to 33). l0s.; 
Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to 5/. 12s.; Steel Fenders, 
3l. 3s. to 11l.; ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, from 
3/. 3s. to 18/.; Chimney-pieces, from 1/. 8s, to 100/.; Fire 
irons, from 2s. 3d, the set to 4. 4s. 


The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiai- 
ing hearth plates. 


UTLERY warranted. — The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, s! 
warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S, at prices 
that are remunerative only because of the largeness of tie 
sales, 














[ Table | Dessert, 
iniv Cniv arvers 
Ivory Hanpuzs. — — Per 
Dozen. Dozen. | Pair. 
s. d.' sa dj ad 
3}-inch Ivory Handles ..... biteceienaend 12 6 | 10 0 43 
34-inch Fine Ivory Handles............ 15 0 }11 6) 43 
4-inch Ivory Balance Handles ...... 18 0 | 140); 48 
4-inch Fine Ivory Handles............ 240/17 0 'f9 
4-inch Finest African Ivory Handles; 32 0 26 0 Il? 
Ditto with Silver Ferules............... woo #8 0 12? 
Bie, cared Hea ey» 9 |e 0 | 
Nickel Electro Silver vemeeeind 20 190 78 

BF BONRITB. .onssicccseniseencstienvese = ; ace 
Silver Handles, of any Pattern ...... 84 0 54 0 (21 

— 
Bont anpd Horn HanpdiEs. — 

KNIVES AND FORKS PER DOZEN. lease 
White Bone Handles ...............++ me; es), 
Ditto Balance Handles.................. 210/17 0; 4° 
Black Horn Rimmed Shoulders..... 117 0 | 490 : ‘ 
Ditto Very Strong Riveted Handles! 12 0 | 9 0 - 





The largest stock in existence of Plated Dessert ae 
Forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the New Plated > 
Carvers. 


LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZE®, © 
J LAMPS.—WILLIAM S. BURTON invites pr 
of his Stock of these, displayed in two large Show? 2 
Each article is of guaranteed quality, and some are © + Pars 
pure Vertu, the productions of the first manufactures 
trom whom William 8, Burton imports them direct. 


Clocks, from ......ccccesses 73. Gd. to £25. Os. Od. “ 
Candelabra, from ......... 13s. 6d. to £16, 10a. Od. pet 
Bronzes, from.............0 18s. Od. to £16. 16s. Od, 


Lamps, moderateur,from 63. 0d. to£ 9. 03- Od. 


V ILLIAM S. BURTON'S GENER 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATA“ 


It contains ee - 


‘s 


600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling : 
Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal rise 
Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, sont , Un 
pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea , aot 
and Kettles,Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ww hipet fut 
Iron & Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabin’ st 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the —_ oe 
Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, Let Net 
Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; 80° %* 
mews, London, 





“sp ets > 
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in the most fashionable and useful shapes. 

4 PETTICOATS for the present and Winter Seasons. 
FISHING, and DRIVING CLOAKS, OVERCOATS, and JACKETS. 
in the natural, undyed Wools, and all the Heathers, Granites, Stone, Lovats, Bowater, Balmoral, 
d other well-known mixed colours and patterns. Also, GENTLEMEN’S SCOTCH MAUDS, 
h, sufficient in each to make the Suit in the above colours for Shooting, Fishing, &c. 


ADIES’ LIGHT WATERPROOF SCOTCH AND SHETLAND CLOAKS in all the new colours and 
fabrics for the present season, also in the warmest Highland Hand-loom Fur Tweeds for cold countries 
LADIES’ WATERPROOF JACKETS, particularly adapted for Driving, Riding, 
WATERPROOF LINSEY WOOLSEY DRESSES 
GENTLEMEN’S WATERPROOF SHOOTING, 
SCOTCH 


SHETLAND and 





SCOTT 


115 AND 1154, REGENT-STREET. 


ADIE, 


ENTRANCE AT CORNER OF VIGO-STREET. 


and 





GUSH AND FERGUSON’S 


CELEBRATED 


CARTES DE VISITE, OR ALBUM PORTRAITS. 
TWENTY-FOUR FOR ONE GUINEA. 


GALLERY, 179, REGENT-STREET, W. 





INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, CLASS XXXL, 


No. 6,105. 





HOBBS’S CHANGEABLE KEY BANK LOCK, 


Price £10 and upwards. 


HOBBS’S PATENT PROTECTOR LOCKS, 


8s. and upwards. 


HOBBS’S MACHINE-MADE LEVER LOCKS, 


2s. and upwards. 


The Machine-made Locks are adapted for every purpose for which Locks are required at prices that defy 


competition. 


Illustrated Lists of Locks, Tron Safes, and Doors, Cash Bowes, §’c., sent free on application to 


HOBBS & CO. 76, 


CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, EC. 





Adopted by the Governments of Great Britain, Spain, Denmark, Russia, Brazil, East and West Indies, 
and the British Colonies. 


EASTON’S PATENT BOILER FLUID, 


FOR REMOVING AND PREVENTING 
INCRUSTATION IN STEAM BOILERS, 
LAND AND MARINE. 


PS. EASTON AND 


G SPRINGFIELD, 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


37, 88, & 389, WAPPING 


WALL, LONDON, E. 





HINA, GLASS, AND EARTHENWARE, | 
34, Old Bond-street.—The whole of the Stock of the | 
late Tuomas Courtyry, consisting of Breakfast, Dinner, Tea, | 
Dessert, and Chamber Services, Table-glass, and Ornaments. 
To be absolutely sold at a great sacrifice. 


VINTAGE WINE COMPANY. 
IMPORTERS OF SPANISH WINES, 
Best wine at the price ever imported. 
Xeres Comida Sherry, 18s, and 20s. per dozen, 
Pure, sound, and palatable. See 300 opinions of the press. 
Samples for 1s. 6d. 
VINTAGE WINE COMPANY, 
14, Bloomsbury-street, London. 








CHOICE PORT OF 1853 VINTAGE—THE COMET YEAR. | 
EDGES & BUTLER have imported a large 


the cenated oni of this valuable Wine, respecting which it is 

of ign Ng mares that it will equal the celebrated comet year | 
arrive =e 18 Increasing in value, and the time must soun 

ite eee i Yor of this distinguished vintage will be at double | 

Present price. Messrs. Hedges & Butler are now offering | 

| 


—- ee) 


| at 36s., 42s., and 43s, per dozen, 


Pure sound Claret, with considerable flavour, 
24s. and 30s. per dos. 
Buperior Claret ............ 36s. 423, 485. 60.723. 4, 
Good Dinner SIE caccadsenashirneiands 245. 303. 45 
Superior Pale, Golden, or Brown 
MOND» icinscinesvessiuminahssiebintisi 36s. 423. 48s. 54 
Port, from first-class Shippers, 36s. 42s. 485.603. 4, | 


ater and Moselle .., 30s. 368, 488. 603. to 1203. 45 
OPArKling ditto ..........cccceceecseces 60s. 668.783. 5, 


Sparkli ig Champagne ... 42s. 48s. 60s. 663. 78s. 


Fine old Sack : , 
" » rare White Port, Imperial Tokay, Malmse 
Tontignac, Constantia, Vermuth, and other rare Wines. ” 


Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per dozen. 


On receipt of a Pust-office Order or reference, 


With : 
distely = List of all other Wines, 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 

London, 155, Regent-Street, W., 
Brighton, 30, King’s-road, 

(Originally established A.D. 1667.) 


any quantity, 
will be forwarded imme- 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 





SOSEPH GILLOTI', 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 


EGS to inform the Commercial World, Scho- 

lastic Institutions, and the Public generally, that, by a 

novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for making Steel 

Pens, he has introduced a NEW SERIES ot his useful produc- 

tions which, for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY 

OF MATERIAL, and above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, 
must ensure universal approbation, and defy competition. 


Each Pen bears the mmpress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality ; they are put up in Boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and a fac-simile of his signature. 


At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, 
J.G. has introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL and PUBLIC 
PENS, which are especially adapted to their use, being of 
different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and 
broad points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught 
in Schools, 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
and Wholsale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham- 
street, Birmingham; at ¥1, John-street, New York; and at 


| 37, Gracechurch-street, London. 





EVOLVING SAFETY SHUTTERS FOR 
PRIVATE HOUSES, defying the burglar toopen them, 


I 


| at greatly reduced prices; manufactured in one sheet of steel, 


at 3s. 6d. per foot, super. ; in iron, 3s. per foot. 


The Builder says,—‘** Messrs. Clark & Co., of 15, Gate-street, 
Lincoln's-inn-fields, have recently introduced a New Self-coil- 
ing Revolving Shutter, for which they have obtained Royal 
Letters Patent, which, in addition to being one-half the ex- 
pense, has the advantage of being remarkably simple, and con- 
sequently less liable to get out of order. All the complicated 
gearing apparatus is dispensed with; there are neither wheels, 
shafts, rollers, cords, nor weights to become deranged. 


** We are disposed to think they will be largely used, both for 
shop-fronts and private houses. Much of the difficulty now 
often found in providing shutters for large bow windows may 
be obviated by their use without extra cost.” 

Prospectuses, with full-sized sections, sent post free, with 
numerous testimonials, 


CLARK & CO., ENGINEERS, 
15, Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, London, 


! 
| 


| 








IDDELLS PATENT SLOW-COMBUS- 
TION COTTAGE BOILER, for Heating Conservatories 
Entrance Halls, Baths, &c., by the circulation of hot water, 
Requires no brickwork setting, will keep in action from twelve 
to eighteen hours without attention, at the expense of about 
threepence per day; is perfectly safe, requires no additiona) 
building, and may be seen in operation daily at the 


PATENTEER’S WAREHOUSE, 
155, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 
Price complete, from £3. 10s. 
Illustrated Prospectus free, and Estimates prepared for 
erecting Hot Water Apparatus of any magnitude. 


HITE AND SOUND TEETH are indis- 
ogg to personal attraction, and to health and 
longevity by the proper mastication of food. 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
or Pearl Dentifrice, 


presetves and imparts a pearl-like whiteness to the Teeth, 
eradicates Tartar and Spots of Incipient Decay, strengthens 
the Gums, and gives a delicate fragrance to the Breath, 
Price 2s. 9d. per box. Sold at 20, Hatton-garden, and by 
Chemists and Perfumers. 


*,* Ask for ‘*ROWLANDS’® ODONTO.” 








INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 

has been, during twenty-five years, emphatically sane- 
tioned by the medical profession, an universally accepted by 
the public, as the best remedy for acidity of the stomach 
heartburn, headache, gout, and indigestion, and as a mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for ladies 
and children, It is prepared, in a state of perfect purity and 
uniform strength, only by DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New 
Bond-street, London; anc sold by all respectable Chemists 
throughout the world. 





N? MORE MEDICINE.— We find DU 

BARRY’S FOOD the safest remedy for chronic consti- 
pation, indigestion (dyspepsia), consumption, diarrhoea, all 
gastric disorders, acidity, heartburn, palpitation, irritability, 
sleeplessness, distension, flatulency, phlegm, coughs, colds, 
asthma, bronchitis, dysentry, nervous, bilious, and liver dis- 
orders, debility, scrofula, atrophy. — Andrew Ure, M.D., 
F.R.S., Dr. Harvey, Dr. Shorland, Dr. Campbell, Dr. Rud. 
Wurzer. It saves 50 times its cost in other remedies, In tins, 
at 1s. l4d.; 11b., 28. 9d.; 121b., 22s.—Barry Du Barry & Co., 
77, Regent-street, London; Fortnum & Mason; and at 61, 
Gracechurch-street ; 4, Cheapside; No. 63 and 150, Oxford- 
street ; 330, Strand; 5, Charing-cross; 54, Baker-street; and 
all grocers and chymists, 


OUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, RHEU- 
MATISM, &c. are instantly relieved by Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. In consequence of the extra- 
ordinary efficacy of this remedy, several unprincipled parties 
have been induced to vend imitations, Never purchase 
Chlorodyne except in sealed bottles having the Government 
stamp, with the words ‘‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne”’ 
engraved thereon. A whole sheet of medical testimonials 
accompany each bottle. 


Sole Manufacturer, J.T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 
strect, Bloomsbury, London, 


Price in bottles, 28, 9d. and 4s. 6d., carriage free. 


Nh. DE JON GHEH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopoid of Belgium) 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men as the 
safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 


D 


CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
RHEUMATISM, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISZASES OF 
TH! SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROPULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other kind, 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS 
Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., 
Physician in Ordinary fo the Que en in Ireland, 


** T consider Dr. De Jongh’'s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil to 
be a very pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, aud a thera- 
peutic agent of great value,” 





Dr. LANKESTER, F.R.S., 
Scientific Superintendent, South Kensington Museum, 
De Jongh'sa 


kind as regards 


**T consider the Cod Liver Oil sold under Dr. 
guarantee to be preferable to any other 
yenuineness and medicinal efficacy.” 


Dr. GRANVILLE, F.E.5S., 
Author of the ** Spas of Germany.” 


‘© Dr, Granville has found that Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown 
Cod Liver Oil produces the desired effect in a shorter time 
than other kinds, and that it does not cause the nausea and 
indigestion too often conse juent on the administration of the 
Pale Oil,” 


—_——_—_ 


Dr. LAWRANCE, 
Physic ian to HRU. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, 


**T invariably prescribe Dr. De Jongh's Cod Liver Oil in 
preference to any other, feeling assured that I am recommend. 
ing a genuine article, AND NOT A MANUFACTURED COMPOUND 
IN WHICH THK EFFICACY OF THIS INVALUABLE MEDICINE 13 
DESTROYED, 


De. Ds Joncu’s Liaut-Brown Cop Lrivze Or is sold 
only in Ismperetat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 46. Od.; 
Quarts, 9*.; capsuled, and labelled with his stamp and sivne- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONM CAN POSSIBLY BB GENUINE, by 
respectable Chemists and Drugyists. 


SOLE CONSIGNEES: 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co.,77, Strand, London, W.C, 





Cavctioy,— Beware of Proposed Substitutions, 
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OLLARD AND COLLARD’S NEW 
WEST-END ESTABLISHMENT, 16,GROSVENOR- 
REET, BOND-STRERT, where all communications are to 
be addressed. PLIANOFORTES of all Classes for Sale and Hire. 
—City Branch, 26, Cheapside, E.C. 


— 
ING EAR TRUMPET. 
By JOHN MARSHALL, Esq., F.R.S. 
ELLIOTT, BROTHERS, 30, Strand, London. 


NEW PATENT DOUBLE-REFLECT- 








HE LEISURE HOUR, No. 545, for June 7th, 

Price One Perey, contains :—Captain Stauncey’s Vow : 
Chaps. II]. andIv. Mhestentes by Joke Gtibert.—Bettws-7-Good 
and its Artist Life. Part II1.—Sea Serpent Stories. By John 
Hollingshead. Malvern Donkeys. By Cuthbert Bede. The 
Earth Weighed in Harton Coal Pit. By Edwin Dunkin, 
FP.R.A.8. Original Fables. 


London: 56, Paternoster-row; and all Booksellers. 
HE SUNDAY AT HOME, No. 423, for 
June 7th, Price Onx Pgnny, contains:—The Buried 
Bible. — Thomas Gajetan Ragland, a Missionary Biography. 
Part I. The Diet of Spire, with Portraits of the Reformers. 
—From Dawn to Dark in Italy: a Tale of the Reformation in 
the Sixteenth Century : Chap. XLIV.—The Coa! Pit's Mouth. 
—Pvtrit 1n THR Famity: The Day of Pentecost.—PaGEs 
vor tHe YounG: Ellen Vincent, or Dawnings of the New 
Life: Chap. VI. Scripture Enigmas, &c. 


Re.igiovs Tract Socrery, 56, Paternoster-row; and sold by 
all Booksellers. 








Next week will be published, in crown 8vo., price 2s. cloth, 


7° POPE AND HIS PATRON: 


a Political Burlesque. 
London: Lonaman, Green, Lonaman, & Ropenrts. 





By the Author of ‘‘ Horace at Athens.” 


This Day, Foolscap Octavo, Third Edition, price 7s. 6d. 
HE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. 
By Coventry Patmorg. 
By the same Author, 
FAITHFUL FOR EVER. Foolscap Octavo, 6s. 


London: Parker, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 


Fourth Edition, 3s. 


see SYNONYMS: 


Edited by R. Wuatzgty, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
London: Parker, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 





Fifth Edition, 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
ACON’S ESSAYS, with Annotations. 


By Ricnarp Wuarsty, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
London: Parxxr, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 


This Day, Third Edition, enlarged, 5s., 
M ANUAL OF LATIN PROSE 
i COMPOSITION. 
By H. MvsGrave Wirktins, M.A., Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford. 
KEY FOR TUTORS AND STUDENTS, 2s. 6d. 

By the same Author, Second Edition, 7s. 6d, 
MANUAL OF GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. 
KEY FOR TUTORS AND STUDENTS, 2s. 6d. 
ELEMENTARY EXERCISES IN GREEK PROSE 

COMPOSITION. 4s. 64. 
THE OLYNTHIACS OF DEMOSTHENES. Crown 
Svo,, 4s. 6d. 
London: Parksr, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 


b let SYSTEM OF SHORTHAND, 
Edited by Matruias Levy, is now ready, and may be 
had of all Booksellers. Price Js. 6d. 

TruBneR & Co., Paternoster-row. 


SECOND EDITION, 
Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo., with numerous Illustrations, 
price 5s., 
HE SCHOOL PERSPECTIVE. 
Being a Progressive Course of Instruction in LINEAR 
PERSPECTIVE, 
Roth Theoretical and Practical, 
Especially designed for the use of Schoo!s, 
By J. R. Dicksze, 
Principal Drawing Master to the City of London Schools, 
&e., &c. 


London: J. 8. Virtvr, City-road and Ivy-lane. 


In 1 vol. 12mo., limp cloth, price 2s., 
HE PRACTICE OF EMBANKING 
LANDS FROM THE SEA, treated asa Means of Pro- 
fitable employment of Capital, with Examples and Particulars 
of actual Embankments; and also Practical Remarks on the 
Repair of Old Sea Walls. 

By Jonn WiGerns, F.G.S., Land Agent and Surveyor. 
Forming Vols. LXXX.* and LXXXI1.* of 
WEALE’S RUDIMENTARY SERIES. 

J. 8. Virtur, 26, Ivy-lane; and 294, City-road. 


Just Published, Fifth Edition, price 2s. 6d., free by post, 


thirty-two stamps. 
ISEASES OF THE SKIN: 
a Guide to their Treatment and Prevention, illustrated 
by cases. By Tuomas Hewt, F.R.C.8., Sargeon to the 
Western Dispensary for Diseases of the Skia, 214, Charlotte- 
street, Fitzroy-square. ‘‘ This admirable, we might almost say 
indispensable, little work, comes to us in its fifth edition, en- 
riched with an excellent and most temperate chapter on the 
Turkish Bath.” —Medical Critic. 


T. Ricuarps, 37, Great Queen-street. 








13, Great Martnoroven Steezr, 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 
oS 


THE LIFE OF EDWARD IRVING. 


Illustrated by his Journal and Correspondence. By 
Mrs. Otrpnant. Two Vols. 8vo., with Portrait. 


** We thank Mrs. Oliphant for her beautiful and pathetic 
narrative. Hers is a book which few of any creed can read 
without some profit, and still fewer will close without regret.” 
—Blackwood's Magazine. 


THIRTY YEARS’ MUSICAL RECOL- 


LECTIONS. By Henry F. Cnortgy. Two Vols., with 
Portraits, 21s. 

‘* Whether as a conscientious history, a graceful series of 
portraits, or an anecdotical record, the author must be con- 
gratulated on the work he has accomplished.’’—Athenaum. 


FEMALE LIFE IN PRISON. 


By A Prison Matron. Two Vols., 21s. 


ITALY UNDER VICTOR EMMA- 


NUEL. A Personal Narrative. By Count Cuaries Arri- 
VABENE. Two Vols. [Just ready. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
BRYANSTON SQUARE. By Noell 


Rapecuirrr, Author of ‘‘ Alice Wentworth,” &c. Dedi- 
eated to the Hon. Emily Eden. Two Vols. 


MRS. BLAKE. By Mrs. Newton 


Crostanp. Three Vols. 
‘* A well-written amusing story.’’—Parthenon. 


WALTER LANGLEY. By the Hon. 
C. Stuart Savite. Three Vols. 


** An interesting and entertaining novel.’”’—United Service 
Magazine. 


OWEN: A WAIF. By the Author of 


** High Church and No Church.” Three Vols. 
** This book has high qualities.’’— Blackwood. 


CAN WRONG BE RIGHT? 
§.C. Hatt. Two Vols. 
‘* The best story Mrs. Hall has written.’’—Atheneum, 
THE LADIES OF LOVEL LEIGH. 


By the Author of ** Margaret and Her Bridesmaids,” &c. 
Three vols. [Just ready. 


By Mrs. 





Price 5s., with Diagrams. 
y* INERTIA’ VICTA; OR, FALLACIES 
AFFECTING SCIENCE, 
By James REppIE. 


‘* We admire the book, and recommend it to all lovers of 
science, on account of its temperate tone and clear style.’’-— 
John Bull. 

‘© A book not to be denounced, but to be answered....which 
our professed mathematicians cannot afford to ignore, or treat 
in the supercilious way attempted in the Atheneum (Feb. 8th). 
.. M. Faye, in the French Academy of Scieuces, we believe 
has since advanced a view (as to the Sun’s repulsion), identical 
with that of our author. ... By simple demonstrations he 
exhibits results incompatible with the Lemmas in the lst Sec- 
tion of the Principia. Norcan such results (as it seems to us), 
be questioned.” —Literary Churchman. 


Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-strect, E.C. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s.; gilt edges, 5s. 
pnerars SPOTS AND FAMOUS 
PLACES. 
By J. A. LanGrorp. 
Coloured Frontispiece. 
London: Witiiam TeGe, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





Illustrated from Drawings, by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., 
8vo. cloth, 15s. 


N ILTON’S (JOHN) POETICAL WORKS. 


By Sir Ecerton Braypass, Bart. 


London: WiiitamM Tree, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


LORD EBURY’S SPEECH. 


Just ready in 8vo., price Is. : 

HE SPEECH OF LORD EBURY IN THE 

HOUSE OF LORDS, MAY 27th, 1862, on Moving the 

Second Reading of the Bill for Amending the Act of Uniformity ; 

together with some Observations on the Speech of the Bishop 

of Oxford, and the Opinions expressed by the Press and the 
Debate. 

London: Hatcuarp & Co., 187, Piccadilly. 


Now ready, in One Vol., extra feap. 8vo., price 5s., 


FAYE LAST DAY OF OUR LORD’S 
PASSION. 
By the Rev. Witirsam Hanna, LL.D., 
Author of ** The Life of Dr. Chalmers.” 
CONTENTS. 
I. The Betrayal and the Betrayer. 
II. The Denials, Repentance, and Restoration of St. Peter. 
II. The Trial before the Sanhedrim. 
*, Christ's First Appearance before Pilate. 
V. Christ’s Appearance before Herod. 
. Christ’s Second Appearance before Pilate. 
The Daughters of Jerusalem Weeping. 
The Penitent Thief. 
. The Mother of Our Lord. 
X. The Darkness and the Desertion. 
. © It is Finished.” 
. The Attendant Miracles. 
The Physical Cause of the Death of Christ. 
The Burial. 
Edinburgh: Epmonsrox & DoveLas. 
London: Hamittoy, Apams, & Co. 








a 
This day is published, in 8vo., cloth boards, price 

N INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD", 9 
TAMENT, Critical, Historical, and Theological ES 


taining a Discussion of the most important : 
ing to the several books. - Questions belong. 


By Samvuzt Davrpsoy, D.D., LL.D, 


Vo... I. (GENESIS TO SAMUEL). 
( pleted in Three Volum To be com. 





Now ready, price 7s. 6d., 8vo., cloth, 
COMMENTARY ON JOB, GR AMM 
TICAL and EXEGETICAL; witha TR ANSLATICN 


By the Rev. A. B. Davrpson, M.A., Hebrew 
College, Edinburgh. 


Vol. I. (To be completed in Two Volumes.) 
Also lately, by the same Author, crown 8vo., price 35 Pr 
OUTLINES OF HEBREW ACCENTUATION. 
PROSE, and POETICAL. os 


Wittiams & Noreate, 14, Henrietta-street, ¢ 
London ; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburg 


Tutor in Ney 





Post 8vo., cloth boards, price .  ~ 
ACNAGHTEN’S PRINCIPLEs OF 
HINDU AND MOHAMMEDAN Law, 
Republished from the Principles and Precedents of the |g: 
Sir Wiruram Macnacuren, ’ 
Edited, with an Introduction, by Dr. H. H. Wiisoy late 
Boden Professor of Sanskrit, Oxford, ° 
This work is used as a Text-book for the Indian Ciyi] Service 
Examinations. 
Wittiams & Norears, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent Gar 
London ; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh 


den, 








— 


Just published, price 10s. 6d., Crown 8vo. cloth, 
HE KORAN: translated from the Ambic. 


with Introduction, Notes, and Index. The Suras 
arranged in Chronological Order. By the Rev. J.M. Ropwzy, 
M.A., Rector of St. Ethelburga, Bishopsgate. ; 


‘* Mr. Rodwell has done more than has ever yet heen done 
to enable the mere English reader to understand the way in 
which the Koran grew into existence. .... It is very conve. 
nient to have the date of its several parts, and this Mr, Rodwel] 
has performed for English readers.’’—Saturday Review, 

** Mr. Rodwell has produced a translation which avoids the 
periphrasis and expansion of Maracci and Sale, and which 
more than equals the terser and bolder version of Kasimirski,” 
—Union, 

“© We recommend Mr. Rodwell’s edition of the Koran as the 
best yet issued. It is alike interesting and instructive, illus. 
trated with erudite and suggestive notes.’’—London Review, 
Wittrams & NorcGatz, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, 

London; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh, 


This Day, price 4s. 6d., crown 8vo., cloth, 
O N RIVER-NAMES IN EUROPE 
By Ropgrt Frrcvsoyn. 
Wittrams & NorGcate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, 
London; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh, 





Nearly ready, in 1 vol. small 8vo., 
o - . rh ea roo 1 a , 
ELICS OF PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
Being the Results of recent Investigations of his Papers, 
and comprising several fragmentary and other pieces of great 
interest. Edited under the sanction of Sir Percy Shells, 

Bart. 
By Rrewarp Garner. 
London: Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover-street, W. 


A COMPLETE RE-ISSUE OF THE WORKS OF THOMA: 
HooD. 
In a few days will be published, in crown 8vo, cloth, prices. the 
Third Volume of a complete and uniform edition of 


YEYHE WORKS OF THOMAS _ HOOD, 
‘ Comie and Serious, in Prose and Verse. To be com 
pleted in Seven Volumes. 

‘There is little chance of his name being forgotten, sin ee 
has stamped many a household word on the minds of bis 
countrymen, which will be transmitted to future generstio. 
.... There is an immense deal of matter contained in ths 
(Vol. I.) volume, and its variety is infinite ; of its quastr® 
trust numerous readers will judge.”’—ZI/lustrated London Newt, 

London: Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover-street, W. 


WORKS BY THE POET LAUREATE. 
A New Edition, price 7s. cloth, 
DYLLS OF THE KING. Witha Dedicau 
to the memory of the late Prince Consort. 
By Atrrep Tennyson, D.C.L., Poet Laureate. 
By the same Author, 
1. POEMS. Fourteenth Edition. 
cloth. 
2. PRINCESS: a Medley. 
8vo. 5s. cloth. 
3. IN MEMORIAM. 
6s. cloth. . les 
4. MAUD, and other Poems. Fourth Fdition. *™ 
8vo. 5s. cloth. 
London: Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover-stret" 


Feap. Sv. % 


Tenth Edition. Fei 


“ap. 


Eleventh Edition. Feap-° 


W 


Now ready, 8vo. sewed, price 1s., 


we ys a 
UR CONVICT SYSTE* : 
By the Reverend W.L. Cray, M.A. Ss 


of Emanuel College, Cambridge. 
By the same Author, 


THE PRISON CHAPLAIN. A eS Prost 
Rev. JOHN CLAY, B.D., Late Chaplain of te * 
Gaol. 8vo. cloth, 15s. 

‘* Few books have appeared of late years better en ae 
attentive perusal than this Memoir of the ae son. 
late Chaplain of Preston Gaol, now published by 4! Soa 
the work of a sincere and zealous man, presenting ; beer 5 
narrative of all that has been done and all that sist, top 
tempted to be accomplished by various philanthrop® ‘3 
amelioration of the condition, and an im we aaieen*e ” 
morals of the criminal classes in the British ¢o™™ 
London Review. —_ 

Macurtiay & Co., London and Cambrics® 
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PUBLIC OPINION, 
ENGLISH GALIGNANI. 





A JOURNAL for Statesmen and Politicians, Editors, and Authors, the Nobility, Clergy, and Gentry, 
Yerchants and Manufactarers, and all who take an interest in Political, Social, and Commercial Progress 
-hroughout the World. PUBLIC OPINION gives the Opinions of the Press at Home and Abroad, on all 
he Important Topics of the Week ; together with a Complete Summary of Current Events, and a Selection 
of Articles of a literary and popular character: it is, in short, what its title implies—The Mirror of Public 
(Opinion on Politics, Society, Commerce, Literature, &c. &. 





CONTENTS:-JUNE 7, 
ITALY. 


1862. 


HOME, 
CESDAY’S DEBATE ON THE NATIONAL EX- THE REDUCTION OF THE ARMY OF OCCUPATION. 
I PENDITURE. THE SUSPENSION OF THE RIFLE SHOOTING 


MEETINGS. 
THE POLITICAL ASSOCIATIONS. 
GARIBALDI’’S TRIUMPHAL RECEPTION AT COMO, 
THE OPENING OF THE CHAMBER, 
PRINCE NAPOLEON’S MISSION, 


THE DERBY DAY. 
THE PURCHASE SYSTEM IN THE ARMY. 
THE SPITHEAD FORTS. 

TE DUBLIN COURT MARTIAL, No. 2. 
COLONEL CAVENDISH BENTINCK. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS. MEXICO. 
AMERICA. SPAIN. 
REPULSE OF THE FEDERAL GUN-BOATS AT FORT THE NATURAL HOSTILITY OF ENGLAND AND 
DARLING. SPAIN, 
THE ADVANCE ON RICHMOND. TURKEY. 


SICKNESS IN THE FEDERAL ARMY. 
THE ADVANCE ON CORINTH. 
NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE INVASION OF MONTENEGRO. 
THE STOPPAGE OF THE BRITISH STAR, 





THREATENED FAMINE IN NEW ORLEANS. POLAND. 

GENERAL HUNTER OVERRULED. THE APPOINTMENT OF A VICEROY. 
N. 

CONFLICT AT WASHINGTO MISCELLANEOUS. 


DIGEST OF THE WEEK’S NEWS, 


FRANCE. | 
| LITERARY NOTICES, &c, 


THE FRENCH CRITIC AND THE ENGLISH PRESS. 





To English Residents abroad PUBLIC OPINION is invaluable. 
EVERY SATURDAY—THREEPENCE. 





OFFICE—3, SAVOY-STREET, STRAND. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 





THE ART-JOURNAL FOR JUNE 
(Price 2s. 6d.), 


Contains the third portion of the Illustrated Catalogue of the International Exhibition. The exhibited 
specimens included in the division given with this number are Engravings from articles executed in jewellery, 
gold and silver, carved coral, ormolu, Aberdeen granite jewellery, electro-plate, lace-work, wood carving, 
omamental cast iron (as suitable for garden-seats, flower-stands, mirrors, console and smoking tables, &c.), 
a highly-decorated stove and its appurtenances, stoves and fenders, carton pierre and papier maché, bronze 
candelabra, carpeting, kamptulicon, parquet flooring, “ chintz furnitures,’ “ furniture silks,” cabinet work, 
&e, &e. 

The present Part comprises a most highly-interesting article on the Pictures now exhibiting at the Royal 
Academy ; also of the two Water-colour Societies ; and an account of the Ecclesiastical Edifices in Rome, by 
James Dafforne, Esq., accompanied with Engravings of the Churches, and the Pictures contained therein. 

The Line Engravings in this number are, “Going to School,” engraved by W. Ridgway, from the 
picture by T. Webster, R.A. ; ‘ Ancient Rome,” engraved by A. Willmore, A.R.A., from the picture by 

-M.W. Turner, R.A., in the National Gallery. 


“ Intending Subscribers can now be supplied, through their Booksellers, with the Parts for January to 


pn, as they have been reprinted. Orders should be given early, to secure good impressions of the 
*Ogravings, 








4 JAMES S. VIRTUE, 26, Ivy-lane, E.C., and International Bazaar, 

Es Opposite the Exhibition. 

§ MR. CARLYLE’S FREDERICK THE GREAT. - 
a In Demy 8vo., with Portrait and Maps, Vol. I1l,, 2Us., 

2 

_ HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, 

a CALLED FREDERICK THE GREAT. 

3 BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 

: MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 


In Two Vols., Demy 8vo., 34s., 


a 

~NORTTH AMBBRICA. | 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 

Author of The West Indies and the Spanish Main.” 


ais 6 


vig Slee 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 


With Ten Maps, illustrating the Routes, 
8vo., cloth, 14s. 


VACATION TOURISTS; 
OR, NOTES OF TRAVEL IN 1861. 
EDITED BY FRANCIS GALTON. 


I. St. Petersburgh and Moscow. By the Rev. 
Archibald Weir, B.C.L., M.A. 
Il. The Country of Schamyl. By William Marshall, 
F.R.G.S. 
III. The Monks of Mount Athos. By H. F. Tozer, 
M.A, 
IV. The Amazon and Rio Madeira. 
Charles Young. 
V. Nine Weeks in Canada. By Capt. R. Collinson, 
R.N., C.B. 
VI. A Naturalist’s Impression of Spain. By P. 
L. Sclater, Sec. to the Zoological Society. 
VII. Geological Notes on Auvergne. By Archibald 
Geikie, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 
VIII. Fijiand its Inhabitants. By Berthold Seemann, 
Ph.D., F.L.S. 
IX. The Kru Coast, Cape Palmas, and the Niger. 
By W. Durrant, M.D. 
X. Nablus and the Samaritans. By George Grove. 


XI. Christmas in Montenegro. By I. M. 


By the Rev. 


LONDON REVIEW, May 17th, 1862. 


** A traveller should have his eyes open to some really inter- 
esting matter for observation, and tell us what he saw, with 
due regard to the greatest of all arts in writing books—that of 
judicious omission. The plan of ‘ Vacation Tourists’ is ad- 
mirably calculated to secure these results. There is no temp- 
tation to the writers to go on talking till they have reached the 
opposite cover of the volume; and Mr, Galton’s care has suc- 
ceeded in discovering a series of writers who have nearly all 
travelled with a view to something worth seeing and worth 
describing within a moderate compass... . This volume of 
* Vacation Tourists’ is a decided improvement on that of last 
year. There is a greater variety of subjects; the travellers 
ave visited more sources of interest in countries compara- 
tively near. Altogether it forms a very agreeable volume.” 


OBSERVER, May Sth, 1862. 


** We can heartily recommend the work to the public. The 
price at which it is published is moderate, and it is seldom that 
we find a book of such goodly proportions at so small a 
charge. . . . Maps to illustrate the routes of the several tra- 
vellers have been given to every paper, which increases the 
value of the work, and makesit much more useful.”’ 

CAVE AND NATAL NEWS, May 15th, 1862. 

‘*Here the world is playfully turned over before us, and 
people and things shown in the most varied lights. The per- 
sonal element is always a strong one, and personal adventures 
and experiences are here so interwoven with description, that 
the mind of the reader receives casily the impressions sought 
to be transferred by these ‘ Vacation Tourists.’ ’’ 


NEWS OF THE WORLD, May Lith, 1862. 

‘© We have, in the present volume, evident marks that a sys- 
tematic plan has been adopted, and the various tours so 
arranged as to form a comprehensive whole. ... What the 
writers tell us, is what they really did see and experience, and 
what we want to know, and they never allow us to be ennuyéd.”’ 


AGROSS THE CARPATHIANS. 
In 1858-—60. 
With a Map. Crown Svo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


‘The pleasant gossip, the scraps of strange history, and the 
wild legends, which make up a great part of this book, will 
insure its becoming popular. And we should add a word of 
praise for the unaffected style in which itis written. ... The 
travellers are evidently ‘ ladies’ in the best sense of the word.’”’ 

Parthenon, May 17th 


** One of the very best works oftravel that we have met with, 
Its author has not only a peculiarly happ¢ gift of reproducing 
for the reader the incidents of the way, but the thoughts on 
what he sees are always thoroughly original and sagacious, and 
well worth attention even if we do not agree with the views, 
The book is a most delightful one.”’—John Bul/, May 3. 


This Day is published, handsomely printed and 
bound, with Vignette after a design by J. Noel 
Paton. Crown Svo., cloth, 8s. Gd. 


RELIGIO CHEMICIH. 


By Grorce Wiison, F.R.S.E., late Revius Profeasor 
of Technology in the University of Edinburgh. 
CONTENTS. 

Chemistry and Natural Theology. 

The Chemistry of the Stars ; an Argument Touching 
the Stars and their Inhabitants. 

Chemical Final Causes ; as illustrated by the Presence 
of Phosphorus, Nitrogen, and Lron in the 
Sentient Organisms, 


Higher 





Robert Bi yle. 
Wollaston. 
Life and Discoveries of Dalton. 


Thoughts on the Resurrection ; an Address to Medical 


; 


Students. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 
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GROOMBRIDGE & SONS’ PUBLICATIONS. 





NEW AND RARE FERNS. 


Complete in one volume, royal 8vo., cloth gilt, price 20s., with Coloured Illustrations and 


Woodcuts, 
A NATURAL HISTORY OF NEW AND RARE FERNS. 


Containing species and varieties, none of whichare included in any of the eight volumes of ‘‘ Ferns, 
British and Exotic,’’ amongst which are the New Hymenophyllums and Trichomanes. 


By E. J. LOWE, F.R.A.S., F.L8., &., &. 





In eight volumes, royal 8vo., cloth gilt, price six guineas, Illustrated with four hundred and 
seventy-nine Coloured Plates and other Engravings, 
BRITISH AND EXOTIC FERNS. | 
Scientific and Popular Descriptions of all the Cultivated Species, with Instructions for 
their Management. By E. J. LOWE, F.L.S. 


London: GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, 5, Paternoster-row. 


JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD’S WORKS. 
1. UNDER BOW BELLS: a City Book for all Readers. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
2. ODD JOURNEYS. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
3. WAYS OF LIFE. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
4. UNDERGROUND LONDON. GAS~WATER—SEWERS—RAILWAYS, Crown 8vo., 
cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
London: GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, 5, Paternoster-row. 


GRACE AGUILAR’S WORKS. 
New Editions, Illustrated. 
HOME INFLUENCE. Fceap. 8vo., cloth gilt, price 5s. 
THE MOTHER'S RECOMPENSE, Fcap 8vo., cloth gilt, price 6s. 
WOMAN'S FRIENDSHIP. Fceap. 8vo., cloth gilt, price 5s. 
THE VALE OF CEDARS; OR, THE MARTYR. Feap. 8vo., cloth gilt, price 5s. 
THE DAYS OF BRUCE. Feap. 8vo., cloth gilt, price 6s. 
HOME SCENES AND HEART STUDIES. Fceap. 8vo., cloth gilt, price 5s. 
THE WOMEN OF ISRAEL. Two volumes. Feap. 8vo., cloth gilt, price 10s, 
London: GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, 5, Paternoster-row. 














NEW BOOK FOR THE MICROSCOPE. 


Post 8vo., Illustrated with seven full-page Plates in Tints, and sixty-five Engravings 
on Wood, price 5s., 


MARVELS OF POND-LIFE; 


Or, a Year’s Microscopic Recreations among the Polyps, Infusoria, 
Rotifers, Water-Bears, and Polyzoa. 


BY HENRY J. SLACK, F.G.S. 








PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 

Microscopes and their Management. Microscopic Value of Little Pools. 
Methods of Ilumination.— Microscope Lamps. | Modes of Preservation in Glass Jars. 
Visit to the Ponds.— Vorticella, | Stephanoceros.—Its Gelatinous Bottle. 
Three Divisions of Infusoria. | Its Crown of Tentacles.—Animalcule Tank, 
Distinction between Plants and Animals, Stentors.—Social Habits. 
Wheel Bearers, or Rotifers. Solitary Stentors living in Gelatinous Caves, 
Structure of Rotifers._-Water Fleas. | A Group of Vaginicole.—Changes of Shupe. 
Catching Polyps.— Motions of Animalcules. A Bubble-blowing Vorticella. 
The Beautiful Floscule. Characteristics of the Polyzoa. 
Movement of Globules.—Fggs of Rotifers. Plumatella repens.—Its great Beauty. $ 
Microscopic Hunting in Winter. The Mouth and its Guard. 
Water Bears.— Their Comical Behaviour. How it Swallowed a Rotifer, and what hap- 
Why they are not Killed by Heating and Dry- pened. 

ing.—Curious Digestive Tube, Curiosities of Digestion. 
Multiplication by Division. Worms Colouring Mud.—Protozoa, 
Change of Form.--Subsequent Appearances. Melicerta ringens. 
A Country Duck-pond. Its Powers as Brickmaker, Architect, and 
Contents of its Seum.— Pitcher Rotifer. Mason. 
Large Eve and Brain of Rotifer. 


London: GROOMBRIDGE 


& SONS, 5, Paternoster-row. 
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Three Vols, published, each 2s, 6d., lustrated and appropriately bound in Magenta cloth, 


THE MAGNET STORIES 
FOR SUMMER DAYS AND WINTER NIGHTS, 


Containing Original Copyright Works by the following distinguished authors:—The Author of 
** A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam’’—Mrs. 8. C. Hall—Mark Lemon—Julia Corner—the Author of 
‘The Heir of Redclyffe’’—Mrs. Webb (Author of ‘‘ Naomi”)—Emily Taylor—W. H. G. 
Kingston—Mary Howitt—&c. &c. 


London: GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, 5, Paternoster-row. 
GIFT BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
Illustrated with more than One Hundred Engravings, cloth gilt, price 3s. 
THE HISTORY OF A SHIP FROM HER CRADLE TO HER GRAVE. 

By Granpra Ben. 

*.* A most attractive book for boys is ‘‘ The History of a Ship from Her Cradle to Her 
Grave.” A perfect description of a Ship in all her parts, from the keel to the topsail,—a book 
to be read and remembered, written by an author skilled in nautical matters, well read in 
nautical history, and deeply acquainted with the life of a sailor. 

With Illustrations by George Cruikshank. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
OUT AND ABOUT: a Boy’s Adventures. By Hain FRiswett. 
Illustrated, cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 
CHRONICLES OF AN OLD OAK. By Emity Taytor, Author of “The Boy 
and the Birds,”’ &c. 
Illustrated, cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d., 
CHILDREN OF OTHER LANDS. By Sara Woop, Author of “ The Amyott’s 

Home,” “ Older and Wiser,” &c. 

Imperial 16mo., cloth gilt, with Illustrations in Colours, price 7s. 6d., 
TELESCOPE TEACHINGS: A Familiar Sketch of Astronomical Discovery, 


combining a Special Notice of Objects coming within the Range of a Small Telescope. By 
the Hon. Mrs. Warp. Dedicated by Permission to the Earl of Rosse. 
Imperial 16mo., cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., 
A WORLD OF WONDERS REVEALED BY THE MICROSCOPE. Illus. 


trated with Coloured Plates, delineating 130 Microscopic Ob_ects, 
Mrs. Warp. 


With a coloured Frontispiece and other Illustrations, gilt edges, 1s., 


By the Hon. 


COUNTY AND BOROUGH REGISTER FOR ENGLAND ANp WA 


In one volume 8vo. (1340 pages), bound in cloth, price 12s. 6d., 
THOM’S BRITISH DIRECTORY FOR 1862, 


WITH 


This comprehensive work, in addition to the usual matter of an Almanac for the LES. 


of the past year, and extensive Statistical information, unites in a single volurnn? Attals 


Directories of the Civil, Army, Navy, Militia, and Volunteer Services ; 
tory; Peerage, Baronetage, Knigh 


i Complete 
e, &c.; Official Directories of every Gnu Direc. 


liamentary Borough in England and Wales, comprising, Deputy Lieutenant and Par. 
County Officers, Corporations, &c.; Banking Directory; Colonial Directory, . Wire 
plete general Indexes, containing the names of all Officers in the Navy, Army, Militia, aia 
Services; the Magistracy of England and Wales. Civ 
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London: GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, 5, Paternoster-row, 





MR. SHIRLEY HIBBERD’S NEW WORK. No. 




















Just published, elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 5s, oe me 2h 
BRAMBOIES & BAY LEAVES 
ESSAYS ON THINGS HOMELY AND BEAUTIFUL. 
By SHIRLEY HIBBERD, F.R.H.S., HO 
Author ‘* Rustic Adornments for Homes of Taste,” Editor of the “ Gardener 
v Magazine and Floricultaral Journal,” ete. mtener'e Weekly oe 
CONTENTS :— combat. 
The Story of a Blade of Grass. | The Inner Life. Fairy Rings. 
The eh of Buttercups. Meditations on a Broomstick. | The Ralabow. oy 
The Season of Brown Leaves. | The Soul of Song. Fido Fides. occupy 
The Joy of a Garden. The Poetry of Chemistry. Memories of Mischief, ; 
The Soul in Nature, Floral Symbols. Summer Pictures, that jor 
The Sparrow. A Happy Family. The Love of Flowers, x 
The Land of Blackberries. The Mysterious Balance. anxiety. 
London: GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, 5, Paternoster-row. and eve} 
: ie sae . . 
In Three Volumes, feap 4to., cloth gilt, thing in 
Illustrated with more than ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS, ments a 
Price £1. 2s. 6d., or in handsome Library Binding, gilt edges, £1. 4s, 
RECREATIVE SCIBNCE, ip et 
A RECORD AND REMEMBRANCER OF INTELLECTUAL the subje 
OBSERVATION. 
‘i in er : . ; ; however, 
Containing Original Contributions by Authors of the highest eminence in the various branche: “ P 
of Scientific Knowledge. North it 
nes _ London : GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, 5, Paternoster-row. Pode) preclude | 
STORIES BY ANNA LISLE. discern t] 
CHEAP EDITIONS. humiliati 
1. SELF AND SELF-SACRIFICE ; or, Nelly’s Story. Post 8vo., cloth, 2z, fd, aid is ; 
2. ALMOST OR CROOKED WAYS. Post 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. tically th 
‘ TIORQANDS 2) = e 9° 
3. QUICKSANDS. Post Svo., cloth, 2s. 6d. pelled to 
London: GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, 5, Paternoster-row. ‘ 
holders i 
BIRDS. the Gove: 
Elegantly bound, Illustrated with Seventy Engravings, Price 3s. 6d., 
suitable for Presentation, the quarr 
NATURAL HISTORY OF CAGE BIRDS: their Management, Habits, Foo, congratuls 
Diseases, Treatment, Breeding, and the Methods of Catching them. By J. M. Bucs 
stgE1n, M.D. the pressu 





THE KING AND THE TROUBADOUR: a Play for Home Acting and Young | 


Performers. By Jviia Conner. 
With a Coloured Frontispiece and other Dlustrations, gilt edges, Is., 
SLEEPING BEAUTY: a Play for Home Acting and Young Performers. By 
JvuLia CORNER. 
London: GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, 5, Paternoster-row. 


| 
| 


‘“‘ This beautifully illustrated edition of Dr. Bechstein’s well-known work will be weleomed by 
every lover of natural history, and is remarkable for the fidelity end beauty of the engravings 
no less than for its general elegant appearance, A copious alphabetical index is appended 
the volume, which will enable the reader instantly to find the birds whose history and manag 
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declined tc 
BEES. aff 
Sixth Edition, Mlustrated with One Hundred Engravings, price 4s., cloth gilt, ) ected, 
THE BEE-KEEPER’S MANUAL: Practical Hints on the Management attempt at 
complete Preservation of the Honey Bee. By Henry Taytor. difficul ty t! 
' m AQUARIA. ; the combat 
New Edition, revised and additionally Ilustrated, price 3s. 6d., cloth gilt, % wh 
THE BOOK OF THE AQUARIUM: Instructions on the Formation, Stock, 0 are t 
and Management in all Seasons, of Collections of Marine and River Animals and Pass delicate far 






By Surrtry Hinpuap, Author of ‘ Rustic Adornments for Homes of Taste,” &c. 


CITY GARDENS. 





to their pu 













Second Edition, price 3s. 6d., with Ilustrations, cloth gilt, i an official 
THE TOWN GARDEN: a Manual for the Successful Management of City * with the d 








Suburban Gardens, By Surrizsy Hissexp, Author of ‘Garden Favourites,” &e, 
Fifth Edition, much enlarged, price 2s. 6d., cloth gilt, 
THE GARDENER’S RECEIPT BOOK: a Treasury of Interesting * 
Practical Information useful in Horticulture ; comprising the most effectual Methos ‘ 
Destruction or Removal of Everything injurious to the Garden, with Preventions ant 
for the various Diseases of Plants, and perfect Directions for the Preservation ™ 
Fruits, and Flowers. By Witt1amM JoNgEs. 


New Edition, feap. 8vo., cloth, price 4s., al 
DICTIONARY OF BOTANICAL TERMS; Illustrated by nearly Two Hune® 


Woodcuts. By the Rev. J. 8. Henstow, late Professor of Botany in the Univers” 


Cambridge. 
London: GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, 5, Paternoster-row. 
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Royal 8vo., Illustrated with Sixty Coloured Plates and other Engravings, cloth gilt, prt = 
BEAUTIFUL LEAVED PLANTS. 
A Description of the most beautiful Leaved Plants in Cultivation. 
By E. J. LOWE, F.L.S., and W. HOWARD, F.H.S. 









Crown 8vo., cloth gilt, price 14s., IJustrated with Plates, plain and a 
RUSTIC ADORNMENTS FOR HOMES OF TA 
And Recreations for Town Folk in the Study and Imitation — bs 
By SHIRLEY HIBBERD, Author of “ The Book of the Aquarium, Ke. 


London: GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, 5, Paternoster-row. » 
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